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‘Ten BASIC CONDITIONS which 
led to the widespread tightening up on 
imports by so many countries in 1947 
have not yet materially improved. Still 
unable to pay for the exceptionally large 
volume of foreign products wanted by 
their peoples, most countries continued 
through 1948 the sharply restrictive im- 
port controls resorted to during the latter 
months of 1947. In fact, a number of 
countries introduced new restrictions or 
tightened existing controls during the 
past year, notably the Union of South 
Africa, Sweden, Argentina, and Mexico. 
Canada and the British West Indies 
stand almost alone in announcing for 
1949 some relaxation in the drastic re- 
strictions previously imposed. 

Since most countries are still finding 
it exceptionally difficult to pay for all the 
goods they would like to procure from 
the United States and the other dollar 
areas, their recent import controls, espe- 
cially those of Western Europe and the 
British Commonwealth, have been ap- 
plied with particular severity to certain 
classes of purchases from the dollar 
areas. On the other hand, with the cur- 
rencies of the majority of the other coun- 
tries still not freely convertible, most 
countries of Europe and several of South 
America have been making strenuous ef- 
forts to avoid export surpluses to those 
countries where there cannot be ob- 
tained, in return, desired products of 
equivalent value. 

Certain developments during 1948, 
however, carry a measure of promise for 
the long-term improvement of the eco- 
nomic position and of the trade-control 
programs of many of the countries in- 
volved. The three chief developments 
are: 

1. The United States undertaking to 
bolster the economies of the countries 
of Western Europe during the next 4 
years, while they work out more. basic 
recuperative programs through self-help 
and mutual aid; 

2. The effect of the new trade-control 
measures of Canada and of certain coun- 
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Review of 1948 


Part 1——-General Survey 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the first of two articles. It 
presents a general appraisal of the salient 
developments in the trade controls and 
policies of foreign countries during the 
past year, and of the current trends in 
international trade relations. 

Because of the special current interest 
in the European situation, an additional 
article, to appear in next week’s issue of 
Foreign Commerce WEEKLY, will ex- 
amine more closely the developments 
during 1948 in the trade controls and 
arrangements of the countries of Europe. 
It will give particular attention to the 
bearing of the Marshall Plan upon Euro- 
pean trade developments, and to the 
course of the trade relations between the 
countries of Eastern Europe and of 
Western Europe. 

A similar reviews for the 
preceding year appeared in FOREIGN 
ComMercrk Weekty of February 7, 14, 
and 21, 1948. 


series of 











tries of Latin America, in checking the 
deterioration of their financial position, 
and in readjusting their import programs 
for the period ahead to a pattern more 
nearly in line with their financial limita- 
tions; and 

3. The broad range of tariff conces- 
sions put into provisional application by 
22 of the 23 countries which had partici- 
pated in the simultaneous trade negotia- 
tions at Geneva in 1947, even though in 
most cases the benefits will not be fully 
realized until conditions allow the re- 
laxation of the import-license and ex- 
change regulations, now dominant. 


Alleviation of Dollar Shortage 
Through ERP 


THE NEW grants and loans extended 
by the United States to the countries of 
Western Europe under the Marshall Plan 
are alleviating considerably the dollar 
shortage of the directly participating 
countries. In varying degree, they have 
also been easing the financial position of 
Canada and certain other areas where 
the European countries have been pro- 
curing various products authorized un- 
der this program. But for this action 
by the United States, the curtailment of 
foreign markets that was experienced 
during the past year by producers of 
many classes of goods of a less essential 


character would have been more severe, 
and would probably have extended also 
to various essential products which the 
importing countries could not have paid 
for. 

Even with this financial assistance 
from the United States, however, and 
with appreciable increase in the volumes 
of goods which the European and other 
countries could offer for export, most 
foreign countries were not able to main- 
tain their purchases on the scale of 
1947. This was particularly true of pur- 
chases from “dollar countries’’—by which 
is usually meant the United States and 
the other Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries—upon which much of the rest of 
the world had since the war come to 
depend heavily for import supplies. As 
a result, many countries have tried to 
concentrate their limited resources for 
purchases from the dollar countries upon 
the products which they consider most 
essential, and which are not readily pro- 
curable elsewhere. 


Diversion of Purchases to 
Non-Dollar Sources 


ONE OF THE STRIKING characteristics 
of international trade during the past 
year has been the pressure felt by so 
many countries to divert imports away 
from the United States or other “hard 
currency” countries to those where they 
could more readily pay for them. The 
members of the sterling area have 
sought, when possible, to buy from those 
countries with which settlements could 
be made in pounds sterling. The coun- 
tries of Europe have tried to satisfy their 
import needs through the operation of 
the clearing arrangements built into 
most of their postwar trade agreements 
with each other and with some oversea 
areas; these agreements are designed 
roughly to balance off goods against 
goods with the least use of cash. 


The Handicap of Unsettled 
Currencies 


THE INTERNATIONAL trade situation 
is complicated by the fact that most 
countries still suffer from the postwar 
dislocation and imbalance of their in- 
ternal economies, and from uneven de- 
grees of inflation in their domestic price 
levels. A limited number of countries 
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have by now restored fair balance in 
their internal monetary structure and, 
through increased ability to cover neces- 
sary imports with exports and services, 
have regained considerable external 
strength and prestige for their curren- 
cies—a few even partial convertibility. 
Viewed broadly, however, the currencies 
of the majority of countries—including 
nearly all of those which were directly 
involved in the war—still have no de- 
pendable market value and no wide ac- 
ceptance outside each country’s own 
boundaries. 

The consequent limitation upon mul- 
tilateral settlement of uneven trade 
balances between individual pairs of 
countries is holding back the potential 
trade expansion which fhe reviving pro- 
duction of many countries might other- 
wise allow. However understandable the 
difficulties in the way of correcting the 
situation, and the reasons for postponing 
rectifying adjustments, so long as un- 
real exchange ratios between the cur- 
rencies of different countries continue 
they hinder progress toward the fuller 
interaction between their economies 
which is essential to the restoration of 
freer and more normal international ex- 
changes of goods. 


Pressure for Bilateral Trade 
Balancing 


AS THE MONETARY situation stood, 
however, since most countries had used 
up the greater part of their reserves of 
gold and hard currencies in settling for 
their import surpluses during the earlier 
postwar years, and were now finding 
their sources of new foreign-exchange 
income other than exports badly 
shrunken, many countries made a de- 
termined effort this past year to achieve 
a close balancing of their current trade 
with each country whose currency was 
not freely convertible. They want to 
avoid the necessity either for holding siz- 
able bank balances in unusable curren- 
cies as payment for their export 
surpluses, or for settling import sur- 
pluses from their limited holdings of 
hard currency or gold. 

Easement of the means of settlement 
for intra-European trade balances has 
been one of the major tasks undertaken 
during the past year in connection with 
the European Recovery Program. 


Correcting Trade Deficits 
Through Currency Manipu- 
lation 


FRANCE AND MEXICO were the princi- 
pal countries which tried to reduce the 
gap in their balance of payments during 
1948 by substantially devaluing their cur- 
rencies and allowing them to approxi- 
mate their market value. By such action, 
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they hoped among other things to stimu- 
late larger Movements of exports and of 
tourists, and to discourage Certain classes 
of imports. (The short-lived revalua- 
tion of the Chinese yuan, and the setting 
of a uniform conversion rate for the 
German mark, were currency adjust- 
ments of a rather special character.) 

Quite a number of countries have been 
trying to deal with their unbalanced 
trade positions by what amounts to par- 
tial and selective depreciation of the ex- 
ternal values of their currencies. The 
principal method has been the use of 
multiple rates of exchange in the settle- 
ment for different categories of imports 
and often also of certain exports. Di- 
rect resort to multiple rates of exchange 
of varying scope has been most common 
in South America. In fact, the majority 
of South American countries now carry 
on much of their foreign trade on other 
than the basic official exchange rates. 
Spain, Greece, and several of the East- 
ern European countries have resorted to 
devices of similar effect, in the form of 
“price equalization’’ schemes, exchange 
certificates, or other arrangements by 
which the exportation of certain classes 
of goods are rendered more profitable, 
usually out of funds raised by surcharges 
upon certain imports. 


Stimulation of Exports and of 
Tourism 


STIMULATING the expansion of ex- 
ports through external depreciation of 
the country’s currency, general or selec- 
tive, has been only one of the methods 
used to reduce trade deficits. Better 
harvests and increased industrial pro- 
duction during the past year enabled a 
number of countries, particularly of Eu- 
rope, to reduce their recent heavy de- 
pendence upon imports for certain com- 
modities, and to enlarge the range and 
quantities of their products available for 
export. Special attention to the require- 
ments of foreign tourists has already 
yielded several of these countries re- 
warding increases in foreign exchange 
usable for imports. 

A number of the European countries 
have been definitely favoring those do- 
mestic industries which are capable of 
enlarging the output of goods in demand 
in world markets, by giving them pref- 
erence in licenses for importation of 
equipment, allocation of controlled raw 
materials, access to credit facilities, and 
the diversion of local manpower. The 
United Kingdom has been outstanding 
in denying to domestic consumers much 
of the reviving and enlarged production 
in various lines, in order to channel more 
to foreign markets, especially where 
there can be obtained in return either 
needed import products or “hard cur- 
rency” that is usable anywhere. 


Salient Developments in the | 
Principal Regions 


Western Europe 


The shrinkage of foreign-exchang 
resources with which to cover their cop. 
tinuing import deficits was most acut 
among the countries of Western Europe 
as their gold and dollar reserves dwip. 
dled, and the earlier credits and othe 
special resources approached exhays. 
tion. Even with the grants and loan 
made available by the United States yp. 
der the Marshall Plan, the participating 
European countries have found it nee. 
essary to carry on their procurement 
quite selectively. In planning their jm. 
port programs for the next few years gp 
as to put themselves progressively on g 
more self-sustaining basis, these coun. 
tries have set it down as a guiding prip. 
ciple that commodities are not to be pur. 
chased from dollar areas if they can he 
obtained elsewhere. 


To reduce the recent excessive depend. | 


ence upon imports from the Westem 
Hemisphere, these European countries 
have been applying a particularly strict 
standard of essentiality during the past 
year in determining the classes of goods 
they would authorize from dollar areas 
They have been seeking to satisfy thei 
import requirements more largely from 
each other and from their colonies or 
associated territories overseas. Prospec- 
tive importers were often frankly ad- 
vised by European trade-control authori- 
ties to try to fill their needs through 
utilizing the trade balances which were 
already built up, or were in_ prospect, 
under their bilateral agreements with 
other European countries. Under these 
agreements, each country promises to 
facilitate delivery to the other in the 
course of the year of certain listed prod- 
ucts, the aggregate values of which are 


expected to balance by the end of the 


period. 

Many of the bilateral agreements be- 
tween Western European — countries 
that were revised during 1948 contem- 
plated appreciably broader exchanges of 
goods. However, the increased concem 
of these countries over the holding of 
unusable balances in inconvertible cur- 
rencies, when their trading partners 
could not supply desired goods of fully 
equivalent value, frequently led to sched- 
uling reduced shipments for the next 
period. In a surprising number of cases, 
this concern has led to virtual suspen: 
sion of trade between particular pairs of 
countries for months at a time, until 
some new basis for balanced trading 
could be devised 

In many of these revised European 
bilateral agreements, each country prom- 
ised to admit specified quantities of the 
other’s distinctive products that were 
recognized as “non-essential,” but which 
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had traditionally figured in the trade ex- 
changes between their nationals. This 
arrangement was apparently forced by 
the growing recognition that the simul- 
taneous efforts of numerous countries 
during the recent past to curtail the im- 
portations of less essential products 
were reacting badly, by cutting down the 
export potentiality for some important 
products of each of them in the markets 
of the others. At the same time, coun- 
tries which were in a favorable position 
to supply essential products or those 
readily marketable tried to utilize that 
advantage in their trade negotiations, to 
secure Whatever assurance the other 
could give regarding counter-shipments 
of the products which they particularly 
wanted. 

It was in the effort to break into this 
trend toward tightening bilateralism in 
the trade relations of the Western Euro- 
pean countries that an Intra-European 
Payments Plan was put into effect in the 
fall of the year. Under this plan, vary- 
ing parts of the grants-in-aid from the 
United States to the ERP countries were 
designated to pay for certain portions 
of the goods they expected to sell to the 
various other participating countries, be- 
yond what those countries could offset 
with their own exports. These special 
funds or ‘‘drawing accounts” in the cur- 
rencies of the European creditor coun- 
tries, upon which the European debtor 
countries were authorized to draw to 
finance their import deficits, are expected 
to make possible the equivalent of an ad- 
ditional $500,000,000 of intra-European 
trade during the current fiscal year. The 
sponsors hope that this assistance from 
the United States may stimulate the 
Marshall Plan countries to grant each 
other larger credit margins on their own 
account, and gradually to return to the 
multilateral settlement of uneven trade 
balances between individual pairs of 
countries. 


Eastern Europe 


The tendency for close official control 
over all foreign trade, and for its con- 
centration in a limited number of gov- 
ernmentally supervised organizations, 
which had been growing since the war 
in nearly all the countries within the 
Soviet sphere of influence, apparently 
came to a head during 1948. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia each brought into operation 
last year a number of state trading com- 
panies, and granted them monopolies in 
particular groups of commodities. 

The series of broad agreements for 
the long-term orientation of the econo- 
mies of the countries of Eastern Europe 
toward the Soviet Union and toward each 
other, through increased exchanges of 
goods and technical assistance, that was 
announced in 1947 after their refusal to 
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participate in the Marshall Plan, was 
expanded during 1948 into a fairly com- 
prehensive network. So far, however, 
there have been no evidences of any com- 
posite plan for the general economic col- 
laboration of the countries which are 
parties to this series of bilateral arrange- 
ments, beyond a general agreement in 
January 1949 between Russia and five of 
the other countries for the periodic ex- 
change of economic experience and for 
mutual assistance in technical and com- 
modity matters. 

Indeed, in only few instances has there 
been much evidence of activity toward 
the implementation of the long-term 
projects for the coordination of the eco- 
nomic programs of various neighboring 
countries in this region. The firmly 
scheduled lists of products which the 
various Eastern European’ countries 
undertook this past year to supply or li- 
cense to each other have, so far as is 
known, usually been moderate in volume, 
and quite generally called for a close 
balance in the value of the goods cur- 
rently moving in each direction. 

While carrying on these negotiations 
with each other, the countries of East- 
ern Europe did not abate their efforts 
during 1948 to work out trade arrange- 
ments with the countries of Western 
Europe—their principal traditional mar- 
kets and sources of supply—to obtain 
highly desired equipment and other goods 
that were not available within Eastern 
Europe, in return for what they could 
furnish the West, mainly foods, fuel, and 
other natural products. While East- 
West trade in Europe is still well below 
the prewar level, such data as are avail- 
able for 1948 indicate a continuing mod- 
erately upward trend in the share of 
Western European imports derived from 
Eastern Europe. 

Following political difficulties within 
the Soviet bloc in the summer of 1948, 
and curtailment of the scheduled deliv- 
eries of products to Yugoslavia by sev- 
eral of the other Eastern European coun- 
tries, Yugoslavia decided to divert its im- 
portant surpluses of minerals and other 
natural products for sale to the West in 
order to obtain there the capital equip- 
ment desired. 

Several of the Western European coun- 
tries whose nationals had large invest- 
ments in properties in Eastern Europe 
that had been expropriated since the 
war had been insisting upon the recogni- 
tion of those claims before entering into 
any broad agreements regarding ex- 
changes of goods. During the past year, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
each came to agreement with various of 
the Western European countries upon 
the bases of settlement for such nation- 
alized properties, usually to be paid for 
out of future export surpluses to those 
countries. 


British Commonwealth 


While the goods supplied to the United 
Kingdom under the Marshall Plan 
averted the extreme application of the 
import program announced in the fall of 
1947, prohibiting American foodstuffs 
and reducing purchases of cotton and 
tobacco, the general British program for 
holding down to the most essential com- 
modities the importations which need to 
be paid for in dollars continued domi- 
nant. Australia, New-Zealand, and the 
various British colonies staunchly sup- 
ported, in the administration of their 
local import controls, the central objec- 
tive of minimizing the drafts upon the 
dollar resources of the sterling area. 

These sterling countries allowed un- 
restricted admission for most classes of 
goods originating in each other’s terri- 
tories; while importers of goods from the 
United States, Canada, and other dollar 
countries received licenses only for es- 
sential products, or for equipment not 
procurable at home or from non-dollar 
sources. The net result was a consider- 
able cut in their huge 1947 import deficit 
with the dollar areas. So far as these 
former imports from dollar sources were 
replaced, they were procured mainly 
from other sterling areas and the Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Union of South Africa, whose gold 
production and exchange reserves had 
allowed it to lift import restrictions di- 
rectly after the war, found its resources 
heavily drained by the uncontrolled buy- 
ing abroad which ensued. Late in 1948, 
it reimposed a sweeping regime of import 
restrictions, prohibiting certain products 
from all areas, and rationing importers 
from non-sterling countries to half the 
value of their 1947 purchases. 

Canada continued with little change 
until late in 1948 the program of drastic 
restriction on a broad range of imports 
from the United States and other West- 
ern Hemisphere countries, which had 
been resorted to in November 1947. The 
reason then given was that the large im- 
port balance from these areas could no 
longer be met in the traditional way, by 
the proceeds from export surpluses to 
the United Kingdom and Europe, whose 
currencies were now largely inconverti- 
ble. Canada sought during 1948 to re- 
duce its unusable sterling balance by 
facilitating increased importations from 
the United Kingdom, through duty sus- 
pensions and other means. 

The United Kingdom, at the same 
time, scaled down its purchase programs 
for various foods and other natural prod- 
ucts of Canada, in order to minimize 
building up further dollar obligations to 
Canada. The recent agreement under 
which Poland is to supply the United 
Kingdom over the next 5 years with large 
quantities of foodstuffs and timber on a 
rising scale, in return for industrial ma- 








terials and equipment, is a case in point. 
It exemplifies both the trend to divert 
British purchases to non-dollar areas and 
the effort to broaden the exchanges of 
goods between Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

The sharp curtailment of Canada’s 
imports from the United States during 
1948, together with the marked enlarge- 
ment of its sales in the American mar- 
ket, and the European purchases in Can- 
ada financed under the Marshall Plan, 
combined to improve the Canadian ex- 
change reserve position sufficiently to 
warrant some relaxation toward the 
close of the year in the degree of import 
austerity earlier imposed. Importation 
of fresh fruits and vegetables was again 
permitted and, beginning in January 
1949, many foods and consumer conven- 
iences were taken off the restricted list 
and various manufactured goods for- 
merly banned were placed on a quota 
basis. 

Also effective for 1949 is the United 
Kingdom release to its Caribbean colo- 
nies of a limited amount of dollar cur- 
rency to be used for the importation of 
certain goods formerly excluded as non- 
essentials, in order to keep marketing 
channels open for usual suppliers in 
Canada, the United States, and other 
non-sterling countries. 


Latin America 

As in other regions, the tighter and 
more selective controls upon imports 
brought into operation during 1947 by 
all but one of the countries of South 
America, and by Mexico and several of 
the Central American Republics, were 
continued substantially through 1948. 
In fact, several of the Latin-American 
countries resorted to further tightening 
of their import controls during the past 
year. Only Cuba, Venezuela, and cer- 
tain of the smaller Caribbean republics 
continued free of both exchange control 
and broad import restrictions. 

The most drastic new action was that 
ordered by Argentina, which found it- 
self heavily over-bought and unable to 
cover even its outstanding dollar com- 
mitments. Brazil resorted to the re- 
quirement of prior licenses for most im- 
ports and exports, and authorized let- 
ters of credit only for the most essential 
commodities. Similar concern over their 
dwindling exchange resources led sev- 
eral other Latin-American countries, in- 
cluding Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Mexico, 
and Costa Rica, to take further action 
to reduce the importation of various cat- 
egories of goods regarded as dispensable. 
Several methods were used: direct cur- 
tailment of licenses or exchange alloca- 
tions; increase of the delivered cost 
through higher charges or unfavorable 
exchange rates; and withholding assur- 
ance as to when the exchange necessary 
for remittance would be available. Mex- 
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ico resorted to outright devaluation of 
the peso, as well as substantial upward 
revision of its import duties. 

In a number of the southern Republics, 
however, the recent developments in the 
matter of trade controls may have a sal- 
utary effect for the longer run. In addi- 
tion to checking the deterioration in the 
country’s exchange position, they have 
in several instances been accompanied 
by a budgeting of the country’s total an- 
ticipated foreign-exchange income, and 
by a closer coordination between the new 
import orders authorized and the funds 
that would be available to pay for them. 
In those cases, there is an improved pros- 
pect for more dependable commercial re- 
mittances during the period ahead. 
Brazil, Chile, and Colombia are notable 
among the countries which have been 
limiting the amount of foreign exchange 
to be made available for new imports, in 
order to carry through definite programs 
for clearing up the accumulation of re- 
mittances past due for goods earlier im- 
ported. 

During the past year, the governments 
of several of the major South American 
countries became particularly anxious 
over the inadequacy of their dollar earn- 
ings and reserves, apart from the gen- 
eral concern over their diminishing 
foreign-exchange resources. They held 
down authorizations for new purchases 
from the United States or other hard- 
currency countries, and used their im- 
port controls to favor the shifting of 
such purchases to those European coun- 
tries where they had favorable balances 
from earlier shipments on credit, or with 
which they had clearing agreements un- 
der which the trade exchanges were to 
approximate a balance without requiring 
cash settlements. 

The gradual recovery of production in 
Europe has made it easier for Latin- 
American countries to find alternative 
sources of supply for various manufac- 
tures in those countries, and to reduce 
the earlier high dependence upon the 
United States for their procurement. 
Increasingly, however, the over-all trade 
relations of several of the major coun- 
tries of South America with those of 
Europe came to be characterized by ef- 
forts to enforce a strict balancing of the 
current trade exchanges, along the lines 
observed among the European countries 
themselves. They apparently want to 
be assured of obtaining equivalent sup- 
plies of needed products from Europe in 
return for their own exports, and to 
avoid further shipments on credit or for 
unusable currencies. 


Asia 


India and Pakistan, now independent 
Dominions, both permitted purchases 
from soft-currency countries much more 
freely than from hard-currency coun- 
tries, with important classes of goods 





from the dollar areas subject to an over. | 


all monetary ceiling. As their Senera] 
foreign-exchange position improved jp 
the course of the year, they progressively 
relaxed their import licensing restric. 
tions, but least for the dollar countries 
Pakistan, which had a more favorabje 
trade balance with the dollar areas, and 
is less able than India to replace jm. 
ported goods with domestic substitutes 
maintained a more liberal attitude to. 
ward imports from dollar sources, and at 
mid-year expanded the range of such 
products which would be considered for 
admission. Both Dominions are pursu- 
ing a policy of encouraging exports, and 
especially to hard-currency countries. 
India and Pakistan have been trying 
to reduce the hampering effects of the 
import duties and export controls which, 
since March 1948, have been applying to 
trade movements between them. The 
transit of each other’s products across 
their territories is permitted, and efforts 


have been made to work out arrange. , 


ments for facilitating supplies of thei 
distinctive products to each other. 
China made several attempts during 
1948 to put the country’s foreign trade 
on a more stable and realistic basis, in. 
cluding the reintroduction of “linked 
trading” to encourage exports, and the 


effort to stabilize the yuan on a gold basis 


and to call in the peoples’ holdings of 
gold and foreign currencies. In practice 
however, none proved very successful. in 
the face of the continuing inflation in 


connection with the conduct of the civil] | 


war, and the rapidly deteriorating gen- 
eral economic situation. The rapid ad- 
vances of the Northern armies into 
Central China, toward the end of the 
year, rendered the conduct of foreign 
trade with China precarious and the con- 
ditions of its future regulation highly 
uncertain. 

After several years of trade unham- 
pered by licenses or exchange controls, 
the Philippine Republic put into opera- 
tion at the close of 1948 an import con- 
trol law. The importations of articles 
classed as “luxury and non-essential” 
are to be reduced to specified percentages 
of the trade during the preceding fiscal 
year. The declared purposes are to con- 
serve dollar resources for goods more 
essential to the development of the coun- 
try, to protect local industries, and to 
provide a definite share for new im- 
porters in the handling of the controlled 
lines. 

Despite the continued unsettled polit- 
ical situation in Java and Sumatra, the 
year saw appreciable recovery in the 
quantities of the leading products of 
Indonesia available for export, stimu- 
lated in part by imported incentive goods. 
While the actual conduct of importation 
as well as exportation has practically re- 
verted to private firms, all foreign trans- 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








trench Suppliers Sell Madagascar 
Fren PI g 
Graphite to U. 5S. Government 


The sale of 19,800 tons of Madagascar 
graphite to the United States Govern- 
ment by French suppliers with the ap- 
proval of the French Government was 
announced January 26 by ECA. 

The sale arrangement was made in 
accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle V (relating to scarce materials) of 
the Economic Cooperation Agreement of 
June 28, 1948, between the United States 
and France. It calls for the export of 
graphite to the United States at a maxi- 
mum annual rate of 3,000 metric tons, 
and was authorized by the French Gov- 
ernment after taking into account 
French domestic needs and foreign-trade 
requirements 

Graphite is widely used in industry for 
lubricants, dry batteries, and electrodes, 
as well as in steel production. Mada- 
gascar graphite is preferred for lining 
crucibles used in making steel castings 
for ships and for retorts used in the re- 
covery of zinc, ECA says. 


Relief Supplies for Netherlands: 
Important New Action An- 
nounced 


An agreement calling for duty-free 
customs entry and payment of inland 
transportation charges on voluntary re- 
lief supplies sent to Holland has been 
made by the United States and Nether- 
lands Governments, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration said Janu- 
ary 27, 

Ocean freight charges on such ship- 
ments are being paid by ECA, causing a 
decrease of 4 cents a pound in the inter- 
national parcel-post rate. The new an- 
nouncement means another 4-cent drop 
and brings the rate on U.S. A. gift par- 
cels down to 6 cents a pound, effective 
February 1, 1949, the U. S. Post Office 
Department says. 

Relief goods sent to the Netherlands by 
private citizens or distributed by CARE 
and other recognized nonprofit relief 
agencies are covered by the agreement. 
Packages are limited to 44 pounds and 
cannot include “luxury items’ such as 
cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, and per- 
fumes. 

Similar agreements with France, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, Bizone Germany, 
and China have recently been made and 
others are under negotiation. 
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Meanwhile, ECA also said it now fi- 
nances ocean freight costs on relief sup- 
plies sent to Korea. This arrangement 
is in line with the President’s recent 
directive that ECA take over the Korean 
relief and rehabilitation program pre- 
viously carried on by the Department of 
the Army. 


Neil Dalton Is New ECA Information 
Director 


Appointment of Neil Dalton, Ken- 
tucky newspaper executive, as Director 
of Information for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration was announced 
January 25 by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA 
Administrator. 

Mr. Dalton, director of public rela- 
tions for the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Louisville Times, and Radio Station 
WHAS, succeeds Bryan Houston as di- 
rector of the ECA Office of Information. 
Mr. Houston left ECA last week to re- 
turn to the advertising business. 

Mr. Dalton, 52, has been a newspaper- 
man since 1917, working up progres- 
sively from positions as reporter and re- 
write man, city editor, managing editor 
and assistant to Mark Ethridge, publisher 
of the Courier-Journal and the Times. 


ECA Announces New Procurement 
and Reimbursement Authoriza- 
tions 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced January 25, 26, 
and 27 totaled $44,506,000 and brought 
cumulative authorizations to $4,414,572,- 
000, the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has announced. 

Grants to Western European countries, 
Trieste, and China are included in the 
figures. Also included is $3,336,000 which 
represents the total of adjustments and 
amendments to procurement authoriza- 
tions issued against second- and third- 
quarter, 1948 funds, announced Friday, 
January 28. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery, equipment, tobacco, 
metals, and oil, as well as foodstuffs, were 
contained in the new authorizations re- 
ported in press releases numbered 378, 
380, and 382. They were issued to Aus- 
tria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bizone Ger- 
many, Denmark, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Tur- 
key, and the United Kingdom. 





Recipient Countries Weekly Total 


Austria ; — innate $328, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg _... 10, 056, 000 
Denmark _(decrease ) 16, 000 
France ; _... 6,468,000 
Germany—French Zone 22, 000 
Germany—Bizone . 1, 541, 000 
Greece a 345, 000 
Iceland cumin ieee 
Ireland 2, 712, 000 
Italy---- - 9, 200, 000 
Indonesia 7 Paes 
Netherlands — 1, 486, 000 
Norway (decrease ) 325, 000 
Sweden 10, 535, 000 
Trieste_ e) 
Turkey 533, 000 


United Kingdom 1, 413, 000 
. 44, 298, 000 
208, 000 


44, 506, 000 


Total, Europe 
China 


Total, all countries 
Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight by country from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 


Administration announced through Jan- 
uary 27, 1949, with adjustments, follow: 


Austria i $219, 551, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 148, 995, 000 
Denmark wibanamate dake 99, 723, 000 
Lg E ; 975, 220, 000 
Germany—French Zone_._- 74, 379, 000 
Germany—Bizone_ -- 342, 253, 000 
Greece = ; 155, 779, 000 
Co, ee ait . 5, 363, 000 
Ireland —— 5 ii 54, 733, 000 
Italy EPP es 504, 345, 000 
Indonesia - ante, 61, 741, 000 
NOGROTIONGS... ounce cnncan 330, 125, 000 
Norway -- ae hartge 69, 921, 000 
Sweden — ; . 20, 535, 000 
Trieste_ peer era 9, 522, 000 
Turkey........ 2, 198, 000 


United Kingdom 1, 143, 041, 000 


Total, Europe. é . 4, 217, 424, 000 
China S aeata ae : 197, 148, 000 


Total, all countries . 4, 414, 572, 000 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

EUROPE 


Food, Feed, and Fertilizer: 


Bread grains__--- _....-.. $809, 286, 000 


Coarse grains__---- rac iaand 95, 888, 000 
Rice ap aasanaisau Sakae cas 7, 744, 000 
Other grain preparations _-_- 5, 502, 000 
io ge | Serene 190, 917, 000 
Oilcake and meal and other 

feeds and fodder_-_--_--- . 35, 880, 000 


Sugar and related products- 106, 063, 000 


NS hime cet eneeees 79, 016, 000 
Dairy products ees 73, 008, 000 
Bees... ... eptedes cipal eee ae 5, 093, 000 
Vegetables and preparations_ 18, 658, 000 
Fruits and nuts (except pea- 

“| epee nents Sane 17, 894, 000 


Miscellaneous edible vege- 
table and animal prod- 


ee Sicacewal 17, 761, 000 
Fertilizer a elglia ahe hepato al 31, 127, 000 
Miscellaneous _-_____------- 6, 558, 000 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Burma Seeks U. S. Market 
for Handicraft Goods 


A United States market for Burmese 
handicraft is sought by the Government 
of Burma, according to the United States 
Embassy in Rangoon. Goods available 
for export include a variety of lacquer 
articles (tea trays, table mats, finger 
bowls, plates, flower vases, floating- 
flower bowls, powder boxes, cigarette 
cases, trinket and miscellaneous boxes, 
tables, certificate tubes), Shan bags, sil- 
verware, native costumes, ivory carvings, 
teakwood carvings, Mandalay silk, and 
bamboo poles. 

[The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has copies of a price list covering lacquer 
articles only, which interested importers 
and buyers may obtain on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Cottage Industries Department, Govern- 
ment of Burma, 517 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, Burma. That Department was 
established by the Burmese Government 
to assist small, independent workmen in 
marketing their goods. 


Bombay Port Trust To Buy 
Hydraulic Hoists 


Tenders for the supply of 12 hydraulic 
hoists are invited by the Bombay Port 
Trust for installation on its docks. 

Offers must be submitted on tender 
forms obtainable from the Controller of 
Stores, Bombay Port Trust, Mazagon, 
Bombay 10, India, subject to a charge of 
5 rupees per copy, which fee includes cost 
of accompanying drawings; they must 
be accompanied by deposits of 1,000 
rupees each; and must be sent in an en- 
velope marked “Tenders for Hydraulic 
Lifts—Due date March 31, 1949.” 

Ten copies of specifications only have 
been furnished to the Department of 
Commerce. Firms and individuals in- 
terested in bidding may obtain one copy 
on a loan basis by applying to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<\ 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


U. S. Firms Mav Register connection with the proposed construc. 
—_— ; ae tion of a new, four-lane highway between 
for Highway I st ct Caracas and La Guaira. 

United States firms qualified and ex- The Ministry emphasizes that this js 
perienced in highway construction are not a call for bids, but merely an attempt 
invited to register with the Direccion de to select contractors in a position to 
Vias de Comunicacion, Ministerio de bid. The chosen firms will then be sup. 
Obras Publicas, Caracas. Venezuela, in plied with all the plans and documents 





Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities,” including samples, specifications | 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the } 
Commercial Intelligence Branch | 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions } 


undertaken with these firms The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 

trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the ezception of those in occupied areas, and may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered items in Following Sections | 
| 
Automotive Vehicles, Parts and Acces- Hides and Hair (animal): 24 
sories: 26 Horticulture: 5 
Bamboo Articles: 22, 23 Jewelry: 19 
Building Materials and Equipment: 27 Lees of Wine: 6 
Catalogs of Dress Designs: 12 Machinery 
Chemicals: 21, 33 Industrial—-3, 29, 30, 33, 35 
Chicle: 25. Road—-28 
Clocks and Watches: 14 Metals and Minerals: 18, 33 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 4, 41 Novelties: 17 
Cocoa Products: 37. Paints and Pigments: 21 } 
Diamond Dies: 11. Polishes and Cleaners: 10 
Diesel Motors: 38. Porcelain: 15. 
Door Check and Closers (hydraulic) : 9. Pressure Gauges and Meter 20 
Drive-in Theater Equipment: 36. Raffia and Raffia Products: 13 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21, 25, 33. Scales: 20. 
Dyestuffs: 21. Smokers’ Supplies: 8 
Fats and Oils: 33. Textiles: 34, 39. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 7, 25, 31, 32. Thermometers: 20, 23 
Forest Products: 25, 33. Tools (hand and machine): 16 
Fur Materials: 1 Waste and Rags: 33. 
Glassware: 17, 20. Wool: 24 
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necessary to enable them to participate 
in the subsequent private bidding. 

It is understood that the successful 
pidder will be allowed 212 years from the 
date of signing the contract to complete 
the project; that he will have to finance 
the entire job, with payment by the 
Venezuelan Government being made in 
five equal and consecutive annual install- 
ments at the beginning of each year fol- 
lowing commencement of the work; and 
that he may sublet all or portions of the 
work or combine with other construction 
firms to do the job. , 

Firms interested in registering for this 
project must communicate with the Min- 
istry no later than February 15, 1949, 
furnishing proof of their experience in 
highway construction, statement from a 
recognized authority as to their financial 
status, and description of the machinery 
and equipment they intend to use. 


Brazilian Agency Will 
Purchase Sawmill 


Quotations covering two modern, com- 
plete sawmills (one of medium capacity, 
the other small), including detailed 
specifications, designs, and catalogs, are 
sought by Servicos de Navegacao da 
Amazonia e de Administracao do Porto do 
Para (SNAPP), Belem, Brazil. 

SNAPP, an autonomous agency of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Transportation and 
Public Works, owns and operates the 
port facilities of the city of Belem, as well 
as the most important river-shipping line 
in the Amazon Valley; and it plans to 
install the sawmill to meet its own re- 
quirements. Capacity of the plant to be 
ordered will be determined only after de- 
tailed specifications submitted have been 
examined. 

Firms interested in this inquiry are 
asked to communicate with Servicos de 
Navegacao da Amazonia e de Adminis- 
tracao do Porto do Para, Avenida 15 de 
Agosto or Avenida Castilhos Franca 
(Caixa Postal 199), Belem, Para, Brazil. 


ABC Plans International 
House for Amsterdam 


Formation of a limited company for the 
development of an International House in 
Amsterdam recently has been announced 
by the American Businessmen’s Club 
(ABC), of Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Preliminary plans indicate that the new 
organization will operate on principles 
similar to those governing International 
House in New Orleans, La.; and sponsors 
hope eventually to be in a position to 
offer space to international business firms 
for use as showrooms and related pur- 
poses, 

The American Businessmen’s Club is 
a corporation founded and subsidized by 
Netherlands businessmen interested in 
promoting foreign trade. Working with 
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ABC in establishing International House 
is the Netherlands-America Institute, an 
association engaged in promoting scien- 
tific and cultural relations between the 
United States and the Netherlands. Ef- 
forts are being made to obtain the co- 
operation of all principal Netherlands 
firms interested in foreign trade. 


Broomcorn Seed 
for British Honduras 


The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has received an inquiry from the Import 
Control Office of British Honduras for 
400 to 500 pounds of broomcorn seed. 

Firms and individuals in a position to 
supply this seed are asked to communi- 
cate direct with J. Thomas, Development 
Officer, Import Control Office, Belize, 
British Honduras, stating price, earliest 
delivery date, and type of straw produced 
from the seed. 


Argentina Invites Bids 
on Bridge Crane System 


Public bids covering construction and 
installation of a traveling bridge crane 
system as part of a new drydock for the 
port of Buenos Aires are invited by the 
Argentine Ministry of Public Works. 
Bids will be opened March 16, 1949. 

The Ministry has indicated that it is 
anxious to receive bids from United 
States firms, and has stated that the 
success of the project may depend on 
satisfactory United States participation. 

Requests for details, as well as com- 
pleted bids, should be addressed to the 
Ministerio de Obras Publicas, Direccion 
de Suministros, Carlos Calvo 190, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Also, copies of blueprints and condi- 
tions for bidding are on file with the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
where they may be examined by Buenos 
Aires representatives of United States 
firms. 


Industrial, Commercial 
Publications for Israel 


American firms and organizations are 
invited to send to the Government of 
Israel industrial and commercial publi- 
cations urgently needed in connection 
with its program of industrial develop- 
ment. Literature desired is as follows: 

1. Up-to-date, detailed catalogs and 
specifications of raw materials, semi- 
finished and finished products, plants, 
machinery, and apparatus. 

2. Official and nonofficial bibliograph- 
ical and research publications on indus- 
trial and technological subjects. 

3. Official and nonofficial periodicals 
pertaining to various branches of indus- 
try. 

4. Legislative and administrative rul- 
ings governing United States industries 


(e. g. Government licensing and super- 
vision of plants and industrial building 
regulations). 

No import duties or licenses are re- 
quired by Israel in connection with these 
publications. 

Firms in a position to supply this ma- 
terial, with a view to possible future busi- 
ness, may send it to the Director Gen- 
eral, Department of Industry, Hakiryah 
(Tel Aviv), Israel. 


German Trade Group 
Requests American Posters 


Posters designed to stimulate interest 
in foreign industrial products or travel 
are urgently desired from American 
firms by the Wuerttemberg-Baden Trade 
and Industry Office (Landesgewer- 
beamt),in Germany. The Landesgewer- 
beamt uses such posters in connection 
with fairs and expositions which it 
conducts. 

Firms wishing to make use of this 
means for promoting their products in 
Germany may send material to the 
Landesgewerbeamt, Landesgewerbe Mu- 
seum, Stuttgart, Germany. 


New Bid Deadline for 
Naga Hamadi Equipment 


Postponement of the opening date for 
bids covering equipment for the electri- 
fication scheme of the Naga Hamadi dis- 
trict, Q@ena Province (Upper Egypt), has 
been announced by the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Public Works. The new bid dead 
line is April 26, 1949. 

Details of the project were announced 
in the December 6, 1948, issue of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. As reported at that 
time, copies of conditions of tender, spec- 
ifications, and drawings (including sub- 
sequent revisions in the original speci- 
fications), are available from the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Ecuador—Alexander Beitsch, represent- 
ing “Peleteria Beitsch,” 831 Guayaquil Street, 
Quito, is interested in buying fur materials. 
Scheduled to arrive about January 25, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
Hotel Governor Clinton, Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. England—David Wansker, representing 
Mitchell, Wansker, Ltd., Oldham Road, Man- 
chester 10, is interested in the sale of infants’ 
knitwear in the United States. Scheduled to 
arrive the first of March, for a visit of 2 or 3 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o British Consulate 
General, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
or 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Itinerary: Chicago, New York, and possibly 
Boston. 

3. Italy—Ing. Giorgio Bocciardo, represent- 
ing Sebastiano Bocciardo & C. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), Via Canevari 39, Genoa, 
is interested in visiting manufacturers of 
machinery for tanneries, especially drying 
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apparatus. Scheduled to arrive February 1, 
via New York City, remaining until March 4. 
U. S. address: c/o Trostel & Sons Co., 1776 
North Commerce Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Camden (N. J.), Philadelphia, Wilmington 
(Del.), Boston, Salem (Mass.), and Peabody 
{Mass.). 

4. Venezuela—Luis A. Rosanes, represent- 
ing Barquin, C. A. (tailors and haberdashers, 
importer, retailer, manufacturer, commission 
merchant), Gradillas a Sociedad 7, Caracas, 
is interested in men’s furnishings, both 
wholesale and retail. Scheduled to arrive 
January 30, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Royal 
Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Miami. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium—Pé€piniéres C. De Coninck-Der- 
vaes, Succr. Ad. WHendrickx-De Coninck 
(nursery), Maldegem, offers to export and 
seeks agent for all kinds of plants, shrubbery, 
and trees. One illustrated catalog (in 
French) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Crete—Knossos Trading Co. (manufac- 
turers’ representative, export merchant), 
1866 Street, Heraklion, wishes to export lees 
of wine, in broken bits, containing average 
tartrate from 28 percent to 35 percent, and 
suitable for processing into tartaric acid. 
Firm has available for immediate export 450 
tons, yearly available stock 600 tons. Further 
information, including price, is available on 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

7. Cuba—Robleno Industrial, S. A. (manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and exporters), San 
Anastasio No. 616, Vibora, Habana, offers to 
export first-quality canned pineapple, sliced 
and crushed, in heavy sirup, or crushed in 
natural juice. Pineapple is free from eyes, 
cores, and other imperfections. Quantities 
available at present time: 500 cases, sliced; 
435 cases, crushed in heavy sirup; 195 cases, 
crushed in natural juice. Firm is experienced 
in exporting these commodities to the United 
States and is familiar with import require- 
ments and standards. Samples will be fur- 
nished upon request to the foreign firm. 

8. Czechoslovakia—Josef Mares, Pipe 
Manufacture (manufacturer and exporter), 
Zabori, p. Prosec u Skutce, wishes to export 
long and short wooden (briar) pipes. Sample 
pipes and price list are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Also, firm is interested in knowing the 
popular shapes of pipes in the United States. 
Pipes can be made from pictures of samples 
sent to firm. 

9. England—Forson Design & Engineering 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturers), West Street, Port- 
slade-by-Sea, Sussex, has available for ex- 
port large quantities of high-grade hydraulic 
door check and closers, standard size to ac- 
commodate all light, standard, and medium- 
heavy doors. [Illustrated leaflet is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25. D. C. 

10. England—Patrol Polishes Ltd. (manu- 
facturers and exporters), Golden Mile Works, 
Bridgend, Glam., offers to export and seeks 
agent for polishes and cleaners for boots, 
shoes, leather, and floors. Catalog is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Windermere Diamond Die 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturers) , Rawes Mill, Stave- 
ley, near Windermere, Westmoreland, wishes 
to export superfine diamond dies (10-500 
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microns) for wire drawing and allied indus- 


tries. Quality available: 80 diamond dies 
-ach month. 

12. France—Editions Elegance (publisher), 
1 Place Meissonnier, Lyon, Rhone, seeks a 
market in the United States for catalogs of 
dress designs, which are issued three times a 
year. Two artistic folders containing 20 
sheets each of colored plates (one showing 
daytime dresses and coats and the other, 
wedding and evening dresses) may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

13. France—S. Raboana _ (import-export 
merchant dealing in colonia! products from 
Madagascar), 98 Rue Grignan, Marseille, 
offers to export 5 to 10 tons of first-quality 
raffia, and 5,000 to 10,000 articles such as 


straw mats and baskets. Firm also seeks a 
representative in the United States 

14. Germany—H. Eule (engineer), Schul- 
strasse 2, V. (Speersort Ostasienhaus), Ham- 


burg 1, offers to export original Schwarzwald 
(Black Forest) clocks (hand-carved outer 
case) and stop watches. Photograph and 
price list are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

15. Germany—Albert D. Herrmann, 
chenerstrasse 8, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
to export first-class German porcelain. 

16. Germany—Emil Lux (manufacturer), 
Postfach 139, (22a) Remscheid, offers to ex- 
port first-quality hand tools and machine 
tools such as stocks and dies, saws, spanners, 
wrenches, screw drivers, and chisels 

17. Germany—Karl Tolle (manufacturer) 
Allee 91, (24a) Hamburg-Altona, offers to ex- 
port all kinds of glassware, and Christmas- 
tree ornaments. 

18. India—Kharsawan 
(mine owner, 


Miin- 
offers 


Mineral Concern 
exporter), P. O. Kharsawan- 
garh, District Singhbhum, Bihar, wishes to 
export 500 tons of kyanite each quarter 
Firm claims this Kharsawan kyanite is of 
Lapso Buru quality, guaranteed above 60 
percent aluminum, and iron content 
than 1 percent. 

19. Japan—Daito Trading Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, exporters), P. O. Box 454, Kobe, 
desires to export imitation pearls, necklaces, 
bracelets, earrings, glass and alabaster beads 

20. Japan—Hachiko Trading Co., Ltd. | 
Asahi Seisakusho Co.), fourth floor, Nippon 
Eternit Building, 2, 5-chome, Kobiki-Cho, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export all kinds 
of scales, laboratory glassware, thermometers, 
pressure gages, and meters (gasoline, 
water). 

21. Japan—Nissho & Co., Ltd., Yamamura 
Building, No. 2, 2-chome Nihonbashi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, offers to export industrial chemi- 
cals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, 
paints, and pigments. 

22. Japan—Masatomi Ohga, Yabase, Kuri- 
tagun, Shigaken, offers to export bamboo 
stalks. 

23. Japan—Shibayama Scientific Co 
(manufacturers), No. 66, Nezuyaegakicho, 
Bunkyo-Ku, Tokyo, offers to export first- 
quality clinical thermometers, one-half min- 
ute in graduation of F. 94° F. to 108 F.; also 
bamboo measures. Price of thermometers 
will be furnished upon request to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Pakistan—S. Rajab Ali & Son (mer- 
chants, exporters), G. 972, Kucha Kunj Lall, 
inside Sheranwala Gate, Lahore, offers to ex- 
port goat and animal hair, and wool. 

25. Panama—wWilbert Whyte Lopez (ex- 
porter), Juan Diaz Post Office, Panama, 
wishes to export excellent-quality mahogany, 
chicle, sarsaparilla, raicilla, ivory nuts, and 
ginger. 

26. Sweden—AB. Cykelfabriken 
(manufacturer), Varberg, offers to 


less 


gas 


Ltd 


Monark 
export 





men’s, women's, and children’s bicycles; also 
parts and accessories. Firm states it can ex. 
port annually 10,000 bicycles of highest-graqe 
Swedish manufacture, frame of seamless stee| 
tubing in one piece. Catalog and price ligt 
is available on a loan basis from Commercig} 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared. 


Report 


Export Opportunities 


27. Belgium—Entreprise Generale Eug 
Smits (builders, contractors, importers), §3 
Rue J. B. Janssen, Brussels, seeKs purchase 
quotations for all materials and equipment 
required for the building of homes and pre. 
fabricated houses. 

28. Belgium—Eugene Nossent (contractor 
of public works, especially road building) , 69 
Rue du Pont, Lantremange, desires purchase 
quotations for a Diesel road roller (12 tons), 

29. Cuba—Sucesion de L. Falla Gutierrez 
Oficios 110, Habana, is planning a factory for 
the manufacture of paper-book matches in 
Cuba. Firm seeks cvotations from manu. 
facturers of paper-book match machinery 
including match assembly machines, match. 
board slitting machines, match-head com. 
position mixing and tempering equipment, 
match-head composition grinding equip. 
ment, friction machines and multicolor 
printing presses, for an estimated production 
of 200,000 paper-book matches per 8-hour 
working day 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 


30. Egypt—-The Egyptian Industries of 
Flax, Rope, Twine, Palm-Yarn & Cotton 
Waste (exporter wholesaler, manufacturer), 


62 Fouad I Street, Cairo, seeKs quotations and 
catalogs from manufacturers of machinery 
jor cleaning, wiping, oO7 combing cotton 


waste; and machinery for weaving cotton or 
silk 

31. England—E. C. Sunningdale & Co. Ltd 
(importer, exporter, agent), 98-106 Cannon 
Street, London, E. C. 4, urgently requests 


quotations from producers of concentrated 
orange juice 

32. Germany—P. Krucken, 27 
Cologne, desires quotations for flour, 
and feedstuffs 


Eigelstein, 
grain, 


33. Germany—Prof. Dr 
Stephansplatz ',, Buro 


Ing. Herbert Rimpl, 
Mainz, seeks quota- 


tions for fatty acids, fats and oils, paraffin 
war, metals and minerals, various types of 
softwood and hardwood lumber, shuttle 
blocks. hickory ski blanks, cotton rags and 
waste, linters, cattle hides, animal hair, gen- 
erators and transformers, chemicals, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. 


34. Germany—Thiede & Velleuer, Graben- 


strasse 20, (22a) Dusseldorf, Nordrhein- 
provinz (British zone), wishes to contact 
firms interested in exporting textile goods 


to Germany 

35. India—The Modern Textile Mills Ltd. 
(importer, manufacturer), B. P. O. Vairka, 
Dt. Amritsar, E. P., seeks purchase quotations 
for machinery for bleaching cotton cloth 


36. Moroccc—French Africa Trading 
Agency—J. J. Malard (commission merchant, 
manufacturer's agent), 1 Place Nicolas 


Paquet, Casablanca, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for all equipment and manufactured 
material necessary for the construction of @ 
drive-in theater, including outdoor screen, 
assembly sections for screen, sound equip- 
ment for installation in automobiles, and 
lighting fixtures. 

37. Netherlands—C. W. M. Heslenfeld 
(wholesaler, import merchant, broker), 81 
Keizersgracht. Amsterdam, seeks purchase 
quotations and agency for cocoa beans, cocoa 
products, and cocoa wastes 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 
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Argent ina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BLENOS AIRES 


(Dated January 24, 1949) 


The Assembly now meeting to redraft 
the Argentine Constitution will act upon 
a series of strongly supported proposals 
confirming many of the government poli- 
cies of economic control, including gov- 
ernment participation in international 
and domestic trade. 

On January 19, by official decree, two 
new government departments were set 
up with cabinet rank—the Department 
of Economy and the Department of 
Finance. The president of the Central 
Bank resigned. 

The new moves and the appearance of 
new directing figures on the scene pre- 
sent a fundamental reorganization. It 
is still too early to determine just what 
changes in policy or procedure might 
result from the new shifts, but it appears 
that the Trade Promotion Institute 
(IAPI) will be placed under the new De- 
partment of Economy and the Central 
Bank under the Department of Finance. 

The Monsanto-Atanor Co. set up its 
directorate in late December, and it is 
expected that its plant to produce Mon- 
santo products in Argentina will soon be 
in operation. 

Possibly in anticipation of the com- 
mencement of operations by the Mon- 
santo-Atanor plant, a decree issued in 
early January declared the manufacture 
of D. D. T. to be of national interest and 
provided for the setting up of import 
quotas for D. D. T. as well as free entry 
for certain basic raw materials used in 
the manufacture of that product. 

In the face of strong rumors about 
radical changes in exchange rates for 
various classes of imports and for free 
transfers, the Minister of the Treasury 
admitted to the press that such changes 
were being studied . 

It is reported that Italy and Argentina 
recently have signed a contract for the 
purchase by Italy of 500,000 tons of wheat 
at a price substantially below Argentina’s 
1948 price, 

Grain exports in the period under re- 
view averaged 83,000 metric tons weekly, 
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a substantial reduction as compared with 
115,000 metric tons weekly in the preced- 
ing period. Corn shipments accounted 
for 56 percent of the total shipments. 

The ban on export sales of hides was 
lifted during December. Sales of 1,750,- 
000 hides subsequently have been made to 
European countries at a 3 to 8 percent 
price increase. Stocks are currently 
estimated at 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 hides. 

Argentina may not be able to meet its 
commitments under the Andes Agree- 
ment, having shipped only 251,000 metric 
tons of meat as of January 10. The 
canned-meat commitment of 20,000 tons 
probably will be fulfilled by the end of 
March inasmuch as 15,000 tons have been 
shipped to date. 

The United States Army on January 
10 announced the purchase from Argen- 
tina of 4,140,560 pounds of boneless beef; 
410,000 pounds of beef liver (frozen) ; and 
390,276 pounds of lamb carcass (frozen) 


at prices of $1,066,234, $89,462, and 
$80,787, respectively. 
The Netherlands Government an- 


52,000 metric 
at 23% pesos 


nounced the purchase of 
tons of corn in December 
per 100 kilograms. 

Early in January, Argentina raised the 
preferential export exchange rate for 
hogs from 335.82 pesos to 500 pesos per 
$100 in an effort to stimulate exports of 
hog products. The preferential ex- 
change rate for exports of fresh fruit was 
raised from 398.01 pesos to 500 pesos per 
$100. 

As a result of frost and drought, in 
addition to a 10 percent area cut, trade 
sources estimate the area producing flax 
for the 1948-49 crop at 1,426,000 hectares. 
Output is forecast at roughly 535,000 
metric tons, compared with the trade’s 
1947-48 estimate of 840,000 metric tons. 

If present good weather continues, the 
sunflower-seed crop probably will reach 
1,250,000 metric tons, the largest on rec- 
ord by a wide margin. Peanut-crop 
yields are conservatively estimated at 
160,000 metric tons unshelled. Unoffi- 
cial sources estimate the cottonseed and 
rapeseed yields to be 175,000 and 15,000 
metric tons, respectively. 

Should growing conditions remain 
favorable, the trade estimates a rice crop 
of 150,000 metric tons. 











The heavy, widespread rains which fell 
during the early part of January came 
too late to help the small grain, but ma- 
terially assisted corn and other crops, 
and also improved dry pastures. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REORGANIZATION OF FOREIGN 
EFFECTIVE 


TRADE 


Regulations governing the reorganization 
of Austria’s foreign trade are set forth in a 
Federal law of November 24, 1948, effective 
December 31, published in Bundesgesetzblatt 
(Austrian gazette) No. 51 of December 30. 

{An English translation of the law, as well 
as lists “A’’ and “B” in German covering ex- 
port and import commodities for which li- 
censes are required, is available in the Euro- 
pean Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. An announce- 
ment of the Proposed Reorganization of For- 
eign Trade appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 29, 1948, p. 19.] 


Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXcIsE TAXES OF MEMBER 
STATES 


CHANGES IN 


Excise taxes on tobacco products and beer 
in the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg will be equalized in accordance with an 
agreement signed on December 16, 1948, by 
representatives of the individual govern- 
ments at The Hague, as reported in Econom- 
ische Voorlichting, The Hague, December 
23, and an airgram from the United States 
Embassy at The Hague, December 16, 1948. 
The agreement also establishes regulations 
for the hallmarking of articles of gold, silver, 
and platinum. 

Consequently, the Netherlands’ excise 
taxes on tobacco products were changed by a 
law of December 15, 1948, published as 
Staatsblad I 556, and were made effective as 
of December 20 by a decree of December 17, 
1948. 

The following increased excise tax rates 
apply: Cigars with closed tops, 27 percent; 
other cigars, 33 percent; smoking tobacco, 
dry chewing tobacco and snuff tobacco, 40 
percent; cigarettes, 62 percent. All these taxes 
are calculated on the basis of the retail sales 
price of the above-mentioned products. The 
excise tax on wet chewing tobacco was de- 
creased to 6 percent of the retail sales price. 

Imported tobacco products which are ob- 
viously not destined for resale, (such as 
tobacco products in gift parcels), are taxed 
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on the basis of the “normal” price increased 
by 50 percent. 

The new excise-tax rates are flat rates re- 
placing the previous basic rates to which sur- 
taxes were added. 

Identical excise taxes will apply in Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, but probably not before 
April 1, 1949, according to Belgian press re- 
ports published in Economische Voorlichting, 
The Hague, December 21, 1948. 

[The new rates of the Belgo-Luxembourg 
excise taxes on tobacco will be pubilshed in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon as they 
are officially decreed as well as information, 
not yet available, on the unification of ex- 
cise taxes on beer, and of the hallmarking 
regulations. ] 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated January 24, 1949) 


President Hertzog, of Bolivia, issued 
two important decrees on social matters 
early in January. On January 7 he de- 
creed an over-all social-security plan. A 
week later he vetoed legislation on a new 
retirement code for railroad workers and 
decreed instead measures substantially 
modifying the legislation passed by Con- 
gress. Railroad workers at Uyuni went 
on a 2-day protest strike, but their com- 
plaints apparently were satisfied after a 
conference with officials of the Ministry 
of Labor. Both decrees were issued sub- 
ject to approval by Congress in its 1949 
session. The labor scene was otherwise 
quiet. 

A recent decree imposes an additional 
tax of 1 cent per pound on tin exports for 
the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway. 
Another decree revises two dormant 
taxes, one on lead and the other on anti- 
mony. The proceeds are to go toward 
the “recapitalization” of the Banco Mi- 
nero. A third decree requires all large 
and medium miners to pay in dollars for 
all goods purchased on the Bolivian mar- 
ket. This decree replaces a measure of 
December 1947, which a'lowed such 
miners to make purchases up to 10,000 
bolivianos in value in local currency. 

The La Paz press announced recently 
that Bolivia and France had opened ne- 
gotiations for a new commercial agree- 
ment. Bolivia currently is negotiating 
Similar agreements with Italy and Bel- 
gium, discussions having been initiated 
late in 1948. All provide for clearing ar- 
rangements similar to those incorporated 
in the Bolivian-Spanish commercial 
treaty of February 1948, and apparently 
will permit Bolivia to exchange minerals, 
other than tin, and secondary exports, 
such as rubber, hides, skins, coca, and 
quinine for foodstuffs or manufactured 
goods. The French agreement may be 
concluded shortly. No significant prog- 
ress toward implementation of the Bo- 
livian-Argentine Commercial Treaty of 
1947 has been reported, and it is unlikely 
either that Bolivia will receive promptly 
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the large developmental loans pledged by 
Argentina or that the tin purchase agree- 
ment, under which Argentina promised 
to buy 8,000 metric tons of Bolivian tin 
concentrates per year for 5 years, will be 
executed. 

A recent Supreme resolution provides 
for completion, over a period of 2 years 
instead of 1, of contracts approved No- 
vember 30, 1948, for the barter of 1,500 
tons of Bolivian rubber for English and 
French tires and tubes. It also approves 
barter of an additional 500 tons of rub- 
ber during this period to the local repre- 
sentative of an American tire manufac- 
turer. The effect of extending these con- 
tracts to cover 1949 and 1950, rather than 
the original period of 1 year, will be to 
leave approximately US$200,000 worth of 
the national tire market in each of these 
years not covered by the barter con- 
tracts; the resolution authorized the 
Banco Central to issue exchange in this 
amount to tire importers. Thus, al- 
though the restrictive effect of the orig- 
inal agreements has been extended to an 
additional year, some opening has been 
made in the market for American prod- 
ucts, which were practically excluded for 
1949 under the original contracts. 

In mid-January the Minister of Fi- 
nance left the Cabinet and his colleagues 
resigned on January 22. The uncer- 
tainty of the political situation through- 
out the period under review had a stag- 
nating effect on governmental and pri- 
vate initiative. 

A decree of January 7 approved the 
1949 foreign-exchange budget in the 
amount of US$69,760,000, an increase of 
US$4,649,514 over the combined 1948 
foreign-exchange budgets. The esti- 
mated income is based principally on the 
revenues to be derived from the taxes 
levied on the exportation of tin, esti- 
mated at 37,000 metric tons in 1949. 
Tin production in 1948 amounted to ap- 
proximately 36,000 metric tons. The 
major appropriations for 1949 are 
UES$38,185,000 for commerce ‘including 
importations on the Government’s ac- 
count), US$10,300,000 for industry, 
US$9,050,000 for Government, US$4,- 
020,000 for transportation, and US$3,- 
500,000 for exchange reserve. The 
amount allocated in 1948 for these items 
totaled US$58,459,400, as compared with 
US$61,555,000 in 1949. 

A decree of December 23, recently 
published, extended through 1949 a law 
of November 1945, which imposed a 15- 
percent surtax on the 12 percent tax on 
commercial profits. 

Extensive public controversy contin- 
ues over whether Bolivia should concen- 
trate its resources on the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway or should simulta- 
neously attempt to finance construction 
of the La Paz-Beni and Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz railroads. The Government 
remained firm in advocacy of the high- 


way and, as indicated above, levied a ney | 
tax on tin exports for the highway, wall 
refusing to promulgate Congressiong 
bills creating resources for the railroads 
Announcement by the Export-Impoy 
Bank that it would not extend credits ty 
Bolivia for financing of construction of 
the highway during the interim until ge. 
tion should be taken on the application 
for the principal loan for this Purpose 
was interpreted by most of the La Paz 
press as auguring ill for approval of the | 
principal loan. 

Braniff Airways announced that jt 
would inaugurate DC-3 flights on q 
Lima-La Paz run February 1, and DC4 
flights on a Lima-Rio flight across Boliy. 
ian territory soon after February 21. Late 
in January this air line also began tests, 
under CAA supervision, to determine the 
practicability of using jet-assisted take. 
off equipment as an additional safety 
factor in the operation of DC—4’s from 
the La Paz airport, which has an alti. 
tude of over 13,000 feet. 

The Ministry of Finance has made , 
US$150,000 in foreign exchange ayvail- 
able to Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano for the pur. 
chase of two C-46 planes, which wil] 
bring this domestic company’s total of 
planes to 10. 

The perennial question of a port for 
landlocked Bolivia, raised anew by ; 
President Peron of Argentina at the end 
of December, was _ headline news 
throughout most of January, but sub- 
sided finally after amicable official 
statements by Bolivia and Chile, which 
agreed that it was a problem for direct | 
negotiation between themselves. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES AND ALL IMPORTED 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND IMPLE- 
MENTS EXEMPTED FROM PRICE AND DIs- 
TRIBUTION CONTROLS 


Brazilian ceiling prices and distribution 
controls were removed from American auto- 
mobiles and jeeps by announcement No, 8 
of the Service for Licensing Clearance of 
Imported Commodities, published January 
14, 1949, and from imported tractor and 
agricultural machinery and implements by 
a release from the same office, published | 
January 15, states an airgram of January 19 
from the American Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. European automobiles were simi- 
larly exempted from price and distribution 
controls in May 1948. 

The Brazilian import-license requirement 
remains in effect. 


N 
Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


DRAWINGS AGAIN PERMITTED ON LOAN TO 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Drawings on the unexpended portion of 
the 1946 Canadian loan to the United King- 
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dom were resumed in January at the rate 
of $10,000,000 a month. The loan, which 
originally had amounted to $1,250,000,000, 
had been frozen since April 1948, when the 
expended balance was $235,000,000. With- 
drawals were suspended after Canada’s ex- 
change difficulties made it necessary to con- 
trol imports from dollar countries. United 
Kingdom exchange difficulties at that time 
also made it imperative to suspend with- 
drawals. In recent months the growing 
v. §. dollar balances in Canada and in- 
creased imports from the United Kingdom 
nave permitted relaxation of many import 
restrictions on goods requiring payment in 
U. S. dollars. 

The Minister of Finance emphasized that 
renewed drawings on the loan would be par- 
ticularly helpful in maintaining the flow of 
Canadian agricultural products to the 
United Kingdom. During the past year a 
substantial portion of British food purchases 
in Canada have been financed under ECA 
and the Finance Minister stressed that the 
resumption of drawings from the loan will 
provide a valuable addition to the assistance 
provided by the United States. 

Two years hence, exhaustion of the unused 
part of the 1946 loan will complete Canada’s 
credits to Europe since the war, a sum in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. 


CANADIAN TOURIST CREDIT PURCHASES 
LIBERALIZED 


Canadian tourists will be able to make 
more liberal purchases in the United States 
under a recent Canadian Foreign-Exchange 
Control Board ruling, providing such pur- 
chases are made on credit and the goods 
are taken back personally by the travelers. 

Canadians are allotted US$150 annually 
for travel in this country, and it is officially 


anticipated that incidental personal pur- 
chases will normally be made from these 
funds obtained for travel purposes. How- 


ever other purchases up to $100 may be made 
on credit once in each 4-month period and, 
if an invoice from the United States firm 
indicating that the goods were bought on 
credit is presented to an authorized foreign- 
exchange dealer in Canada, i. e., Canadian 
banks, U.S. dollars will be made available for 
remittance to this country. Application for 
U.S. dollars must be supported by a declara- 
tion on Canadian Customs Form E 24 signed 
by a Canadian Collector of Customs evidenc- 
ing the actual importation of the goods. 
U.S. dollars in an amount not exceeding the 
invoice price may be sold only in the form of a 
draft or money order payable to the firm 
from which the purchase was made. 

In effect, for people who purchase on 
credit, this amounts to an additional US$100 
allotment for personal expenditures in 
the United States. If a Canadian traveler 
should withdraw $50 every 4 months for 
travel in the United States, it would be 
possible for him to purchase goods to the 
amount of $100 on credit on each visit. In 
such cases the total of his allotment for 
expenditures in the United States might 
amount to $450 during the year rather $150. 

There is no indication in the ruling that 
purchases are confined to one firm, but the 
total expenditure may not exceed $100. 


CaNADA-UNITED KINGDOM WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT TERMS ANNOUNCED 


Canada will ship 140,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour to the United King- 
dom at $2 a bushel in the 1949-50 crop year 
according to the terms of the recently signed 
agreement published in the Canadian press. 
This continues the price being paid for the 
140,000,000 bushels being shipped in the cur- 
Tent crop year but is 25 cents per bushel 
below the open-market price at Chicago. 
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The contract price of $2 per bushel for No. 
1 Northern is based on purchase at Fort 
William, Port Arthur, Vancouver, or Church- 
ill, the basic wheat-shipping points in Can- 
ada, with Britain paying the freight charges 
from those points. However, the farmer 
pays the freight on his wheat to the basic 
point and actually receives less than $2 a 
bushel, depending on distance involved. 

The 1949-50 price was established under 
terms of the Canada-United Kingdom wheat 
contract which called for the sale of 600,- 
000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat and wheat 
flour in the 4 years ending July 31, 1950. 
The contract provided for the setting of a 
new price 6 months before each crop year 
opened. 

Action has been deferred on a clause in the 
contract by which the United Kingdom 
agreed to compensate Canadian farmers for 
losses suffered through the low prices at 
which wheat was sold in the first 2 years of 
its duration. In 1946-47 and 1947-48, the 
contract price was $1.55 a bushel, far below 
the world rate quoted at Chicago. This fac- 
tor will be considered before July 31, 1950, 
and the action taken will depend largely 
upon the actual prices ruling for wheat dur- 
ing 1949-50. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT BAN ON CELERY TEMPORARILY 
LIFTED FOR ADDITIONAL PROVINCES 


Celery (ex item 87) may now be imported 
from any source into all Provinces of Can- 
ada under open general permit No. 122, effec- 
tive January 20, 1949, for the Maritimes and 
January 27 for the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, according toa customs memorandum 
issued by the Department of National Rev- 
enue, Ottawa, on January 15. 

However, imports of celery hearts or 
trimmed celery packaged in consumers’ style 
packages is not permitted. 

Celery imports have been allowed into the 
Province of British Columbia since Decem- 
ber 17 and into Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba since December 28. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM RENEWED 


The provisional commercial agreement be- 
twen the Governments of Chile and United 
Kingdom was renewed for One year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1948, by Chilean Decree No. 4852 
of July 20, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 11, 1948, according to a re- 
port of December 23, 1948, from the American 
Embassy at Santiago. Decree No. 4852 au- 
thorizes the Chilean customs authorities to 
apply to merchandise orginating in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the most- 
favored-nation treatment as set forth in 
the notes exchanged on October 15, 1931, be- 
tween the Chilean Foreign Office and the 
British Embassy at Santiago. 

{For announcement of the conclusion of 
the Provisional Commercial Agreement be- 
tween Chile and the United Kingdom, see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 28, 
1946. ] 





The Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico has undertaken a longe-range 
rehabilitation program which will include 
new locomotives, increased numbers of 
passenger and freight cars, better road- 
beds, and increased shop facilities. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REEXPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES AND 
TYPEWRITERS RESTRICTED 


The reexportation from Colombia of au- 
tomobiles and typewriters will not be per- 
mitted except in certain specified cases, ac- 
cording to Resolution No, 640 of December 
10, 1948, issued by the Minister of Commerce 
and Industries and reported by the United 
States Embassy at Bogota. 

The specified cases, for which the necessary 
export authorization will be granted are (1) 
tourists, for the automobiles and typewrit- 
ers which they bring with them; (2) persons 
entering the country without the intention 
of establishing residence or of fulfilling an 
assignment or office in the country, for the 
automobiles or typewriters which they bring 
with them; and (3) persons leaving the coun- 
try with the intention of returning, pro- 
vided guaranty is furnished the Bank of the 
Republic that the automobiles or typewrit- 
ers will be returned upon the persons’ return 
to the country. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs cand Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN TARIFF CLASSIFICATION OF 


CERTAIN YARNS 


Executive Decree No. 339, effective on date 
of publication in Diario Oficial, January 15, 
1949, changes the classification of cotton 
yarn from section 46 to section 47 of the 
Costa Rican Customs Tariff Schedule, thus 
raising the duty rate from 0.56 colon to 0.81 
colon per gross kilogram. The same decree 
reclassifies rayon waste and rayon yarn from 
section 56, all kinds of artificial cotton, at the 
rate of 5.01 colones per gross kilogram to sec- 
tions 47 and 49, respectively, at rates of 0.81 
colon and 1.21 colones per gross kilogram. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHAMBER-OF-COM MERCE REORGANIZATION 


A reorganization of Czechoslovak chambers 
of commerce was carried out and made effec- 
tive January 1, 1949, according to the Czecho- 
slovak Economic Bulletin No. 162 of Decem- 
ber 30, 1948. Service on behalf of foreign 
trade will be taken over by the Czechoslovak 
Chamber of Commerce, Prague. (Cable ad- 
dress: USTOZEK, PRAHA.) Branches will be 
maintained in the towns of Pezen, Ceske 
Budejovice, Pardubice, Hradec Kralove, 
Liberec, Teplice, Karlovy Vary Brno, Olomouc, 
Ostrava, Bratislava. 

Along with other functions, the Chamber 
of Commerce will supply information about 
conditions for trade contracts, transport, cus- 
toms, prices, exchange regulations, terms of 
payment and the like. Assistance will be 
provided for those entering into business re- 
lations with firms abroad, and the names 
and addresses of manufacturers and traders 
wil be furnished. All businessmen abroad 
who have or contemplate commercial rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia may seek assist- 
ance from the Czechoslovak Chamber of Com- 
merce. In cases of disputes arising in com- 
mercial matters between Czechoslovak sub- 
jects and foreign nationals, the Chamber will 
endeavor to arrange for arbitration. 
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Ministry of Foreign Trade officials have 
stated that the reorganization of the local 
chambers of commerce will not affect ““mixed”’ 
chambers such as the Czech-U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, although the scope of opera- 
tions of such organizations has been reduced 
by the State monopolization of trade. 


uy 
Kgypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT REGULATIONS ON FLAX 


The Department of Commerce has recently 
received a copy of Ministerial Arrete No. 4 of 
1946 which establishes regulations covering 
the exportation of flax from Egypt. 

Articles two and three of the Arrete list the 
types of flax grown in Egypt and subdivide 
the fibres into subproducts. 

Article four states that Egypt is not 
allowed to export any type of flax mixed with 
another type, and stipulates the degree of 
cleanliness required. Other articles define 
regulations pertaining to moisture content, 
baling, weights, and labeling. 

Prior to the war, the United States pur- 
chased sizable quantities of flax from Egypt. 
During the war, a number of poor shipments 
were made, which prejudiced United States 
importers against Egyptian flax. The pres- 
ent regulations were drawn up in 1946 in an 
effort to regularize the export trade in order 
that the reputation of Egyptian flax might 
be regained. 

The Egyptian Government is eager to ob- 
tain advice as to whether or not the current 
specifications are satisfactory to the Ameri- 
can market, and if they are not, suggestions 
relative to suitable specifications will be 
welcome. 

[Copies of specifications may be obtained 
from the Middle East Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
This office will be happy to receive and trans- 
mit any comments relative to the specifi- 
cations. ] 

[Samples of flax recently received by the 
Department may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.} 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INSECTICIDES AND WEED KILLERS EXEMPTED 
FROM ImMpoRT DUTY 


An airgram from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Salvador, dated January 19, 
1949, reports that decree No. 25, effective 
January 17, the date of publication in the 
Diario Oficial, has removed the import duties 
on a group of insecticides and weed killers. 
The items affected (with previous duty rates 
in United States dollars per 100 kilograms) 
are as follows: 


CHANGES IN DOCUMENTATION (CORRECTION ) 


The words “air express” should be added 
to the last paragraph of the article with the 
above title, which appeared in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of January 24, 1949. The 
paragraph should read as follows: 

“A certificate of origin, in quadruplicate, is 
required on freight, parcel-post, and air- 
erpress shipments only when exemption or 
modification of duty is claimed under a trade 
agreement or commercial pact in effect be- 
tween El Salvador and the country of origin 
of the shipment.” 
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Previ- 
ous 
duty 
Tariff No. Description rate 
per 100 
kilo- 
grams 
428-1-01-001 Technical lead arsenate, | $0. 25 
calcium arsenate, copper | 
acetate, Paris green, for | 
destroying noxious insects 
affecting agriculture 
428-102-001 Upsulun and other prepara- | 25 
tions of mercuric chloro- 
phenolate 
$28—-1-)21K)2 echnical nicotine sulfate 25 
and its preparations for 
use as common insectl- 
cides. 
428—1-03-001 Nonspecific poisons for use 2.50 
against harmful animals 
in bulk 
$28- 1-03-4002 Prepared poisonous special- 2. 50) 
ties for use against harm 
ful animals 
428-103-003 Arsenic base tick killers 1. 5 
428-1-03-404 Preparations in any form 2.50) 
for destroying ant 
428-103-4005 Weed killer, liquid or soli 2. iM 
$28-14)4-001 Industrial insecticide prepa- 2.50 
ration, not otherwise 
specified, in liquid form 
428-14 4W)2 Industrial insecticide prepa 2. 5 


rations, not otherwise 
lor pow- 
et hh! 


Spec ified, in solid 
jer 1 1 1 


compound 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated January 15, 1949) 


In December the Social Democrat Gov- 
ernment weathered a cabinet crisis and, 
with the aid of two votes of confidence, 
succeeded in getting the major part of 
its labor and economic program through 
the Diet. The Diet adjourned for the 
holidays, after passing the 1949 budget 
and a number of economic measures. 

The SAK (Central Federation of 
Trade Unions) retracted its demand for 
a general wage increase or wage decon- 
trol, but urged the Government to give 
immediate attention to sub-normal wage 
rates. Increased unemployment, espe- 
cially among seasonal timber workers, 





Rio’s New Docks Started 


Construction of new docks at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, will be carried out by 
the engineering firm of Christiani & 
Nielsen of Rio. The docks will be about 
100 meters long and 80 meters wide and 
will cost some 87,000,000 cruzeiros. 

The firm, which submitted the lowest 
bid, plans to 
within 2 years. Low-water depth will 
be 13 meters. There will be = simul- 
taneous berthing space for six 
liners and six other vessels. 

The docks will be outfitted with oil 
and water pipelines, crane and wagon 
rails, truck tracks and two three-story 
warehouses. The first and second floors 
will be set aside for freight and the 
third for passenger baggage. 


complete construction 


large 


Passengers’ baggage can be moved to 
the warehouses along a gallery to be 
built from a Marine Passengers’ Sta- 
tion included in the plans for the docks. 
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rations deliveries during the year ending 
July 1, 1948, from $900,000 to $600,000. 
It is reported that the project for a joint 
soviet-Finnish rayon factory has been 
abandoned. 

Asupplementary trade agreement was 
signed with Poland. It provides for Fin- 
nish exports of railroad ties, lumber, and 
pulp to a value of $5,000,000 against 
equivalent Polish exports of chemicals, 
jron and steel products, and other goods. 
Agreement was also reached on prices for 
1,500,000 tons of coal and 100,000 tons of 
coke that Poland is to export to Finland 
in 1949. 

The annual trade agreement with Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg was renewed for total 
trade of about 2,000,000,000 Belgian 
francs ($45,000,000). Finland will export 
lumber, pit props, poles, pre-fab houses, 
newsprint, fiberboard, pulp, plywood, pa- 
per and cardboard products, pine oil, 
glassware, granite, minerals, and ma- 
chinery. Exports from Belgium-Luxem- 
pourg will include machinery, siderurgi- 
cal products, chemicals, textiles, leather, 
rubber, glassware, nonferrous metals, 
industrial diamonds, and various other 
products. 

Trade negotiations with Sweden, the 
Bizonal Area of Germany, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Rumania, and the 
United Kingdom will begin in January. 
Preliminary discussions with the United 
Kingdom regarding timber deliveries, 
principally pit props, were reported 
stalled on price issue. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORT 


STREPTOMYCIN AND PENICILLIN: 
RESTRICTIONS 


France permits the importation of non- 
commercial shipments of streptomycin un- 
der specified conditions when the transac- 
tion is on an individual to individual basis, 
but does not permit the importation of pen- 
icillin, either commercially or noncommer- 
cially, except in special circumstances, ac- 
cording to an airgram of January 13, 1949, 
from the American Embassy, Paris. 

Streptomycin: In the case of noncommer- 
cial imports of streptomycin into France, a 
physician must submit a medical certificate 
containing an explanation of his patient's 
needs to the Import Division of the Central 
Pharmacy Service of the French Ministry of 
Health. The Import Division permits multi- 
ple importations which, in the aggregate, 
may amount to as much as 300 grams for a 
Single justified case. Shipments from a 
country of origin may be made by air mail 
or parcel post, or the drug may be brought 
into France by travelers. The French Cus- 
toms in any case will hold all such imports in 
custody pending reception of the related 
import permit, based on a medical certificate 
from the Import Division, Central Pharmacy, 
Service of the Ministry of Health. 

France's scarcity of hard-currency credits 
makes it impossible for an individual to ob- 
tain foreign exchange to import streptomycin. 
The Central Pharmacy Service considers that, 
Since streptomycin imported through ERP 
channels is available to patients willing to 
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be treated in a number of hospitals and 
sanatoria, it is under no obligation to sup- 
port requests for streptomycin for home 
treatment. 

The commercial importation of strepto- 
mycin is confined to imports made by the 
Groupement d’Importation de _ Produits 
Pharmaceutiques (G. I. P. P.). 

The amount of each individual shipment 
is limited by the United States export-con- 
trol regulation to $100. 

Penicillin: Imports of penicillin into 
France are not permitted either commer- 
cially or noncommercially. Exception is 
made only when a new form of this drug 
is to be imported on a noncommercial basis. 
This refusal to permit imports is due to the 
fact that France now produces enough peni- 
cillin for its own needs. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT PROCEDURE FOR THE FRENCH 
SECTOR OF BERLIN 


Effective December 15, 1948, the export 
procedure applicable to the United States 
and the United Kingdom Sectors of Berlin 
was extended to the French Sector of Berlin. 
The procedure is the same as that in force in 
the Bizonal Area (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 13, 1948, page 23), ex- 
cept that all export contracts must be sub- 
mitted to a JEIA Branch Office in Berlin for 


Tripartite Announcement 


SPIRITS: 


approval before the export control document 


form is submitted to a foreign-trade bank. 
No foreign-trade bank in Berlin may approve 
or issue an export control document which 
does not have the prior approval of a JEIA 
branch office noted thereon. 


INTERNAL ‘TAXES REDUCED IN 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY AND SOVIET 
SECTOR OF BERLIN 


Internal taxes on potable spirits in the 


Soviet Zone of Germany and the Soviet Sec- 


tor of Berlin were reduced by an order of the 
Deutsche Wirtschaftskommission of Novem- 
ber 26, 1948, made effective retroactively from 
November 5 and published in the Zentral- 
verordnungsblatt No. 56 of December 9, 1948. 

This order reduces the tax on potable 
spirits from 9,480 Deutsche marks to 4,730 
Deutsche marks per hectoliter. However, a 
special excise tax of 33.24 Deutsche marks 
per kilogram is collected from the wholesaler 
on sugar to be used for the manufacture of 
liquor. 


Commercial Laws Digests 
ban) 


U. S. MILITARY GOVERNMENT LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS 


The Department of the Army, Civil Af- 
fairs Division, has published in the Federal 
Register at Washington, D. C., the following 
laws and regulations issued by the Office of 
Military Government for Germany (U.S8.) in 
addition to those listed in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 23, 1948, page 26: 

Published in 


Federal Reg- 
ister Issue of: 


Announcement in regard to Allied Control Council Law No. 5 and U.S. Military Govern- 
ment Law No. 53 . Sept. 30, 1948 
Ordinance 
No. U. S. Military Government Ordinances 

31. U.S. Military Government Courts for Germany ? Jan. 11, 1949 

32. Code of Criminal Procedures for U.S. Military Government Courts for Germany... Do. 

33 «Code of Civil Procedure for U. 8. Military Government Courts for Germany - -- : Do. 
Law No U.S. Military Government Laws 


65 Fourth Law for Monetary Reform 


Jan. 13, 1949 


5 Reorganization of the German Coal and Iron and Steel Industries. 2 . Dec. 9, 1948 


The Civil Affairs Division has also published in the Federal Register the following 
Instructions and Operational Memoranda of the Joint Export-Import Agency: 


— Joint Export-Import Agency Instructions 

0 
] Revision No. 1—-Export Procedure for US/UK Zones of Germany Jan. 18, 1949 

Addendum A~— Export Procedure for US/UK Sectors of Berlin Do. 
S Revision No. 1--Arranging Travel of German Businessmen Abroad Do. 
9 do Performance of Services by German Agents on Behalf of Foreign Principals Do. 
14 do Import of Foreign Publications Do. 
15 Revision No. 2— Import of Gift Shipments through Commercial Channels Do. 
16 Licensing of German Principals to Use Commission Agents Abroad Do. 
17 As Amended— Management of German Shipping Do. 
19 Licensing of German Firms to Charter non-German Vessels Do. 
22 Export License Requirements for Commercial and Industrial Samples Do. 
24 Filing Applications for Patents and Registration of Trade-Marks, Designs, and Copyrights Do. 
25 Licensing of German Firms to Book Shipping Space in non-German Vessels Operating on 
Liner Services ; ; Do 

27 Membership of German Firms and Economie Organizations in International Associations Do. 
28 Settlement of Claims Arising Out of Centralized and Decentralized Import Contracts Do. 

Operational 

Memoran- Jont Frport-Import Agency Operational Memoranda 

dum No, P 

25 As Amended— Local Currency Payments for Exports and Imports-. Do. 
31 Restrictive Trade Practices Do. 
32 Currencies, Banks, and Accounts for Payment of Exports and Imports Do. 


k 
Greece 
Exchange and Finance 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS: FINANCING OF 
IMPORTS 


Regulations on the financing of automo- 
tive imports into Greece were announced 
in a resolution of the Currency Committee 
on November 11, states a report from the 
American Embassy, Athens, dated December 
6, 1948. 


The importer must, as previously, use his 
own resources in depositing with his bank 
foreign-exchange certificates (equal to 50 
percent of the c. i. f. value in the case of 
dollars) necessary to open a letter of credit 
for automotive products. Hereafter, upon 
arrival of the goods, he must pay in cash 20 
percent of the exchange value of each ship- 
ment, calculated at the official selling rate of 
5,020 drachmas to the dollar. The balance 
may be financed against the importer’s 
90-day acceptance. 

With regard to long-term financing, the 
resolution covers only new trucks or busses 
complete with bodies (or new bus or truck 
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chassis and bodies). Each sales contract is 
to be considered individually and to be de- 
cided on its merits by the Industrial Credit 
Committee at the Bank of Greece. Import- 
ers are expected to furnish through their 
bank complete details of the transaction, 
indicating, among cther things, the amount 
of down payment by the buyer, which must 
be not less than 30 percent of the sales 
value. The balance of the sales price is to 
be financed in 12 equal monthly install- 
ments, covered by bills of the buyer endorsed 
by the seller. This period of payment was 
extended to 24 months in the case of “major” 
type city busses, by decision No. 2707 of the 
Currency Committee on November 24. 
These busses have a passenger-carrying ca- 
pacity of 32 to 37 seated and 24 to 29 
standing. 

If an application is approved by the In- 
dustrial Credit Committee, the bills in ques- 
tion may be discounted by the seller at his 
own bank. The bank then transmits the 
seller’s application to the Committee and 
thereupon may rediscount the bills at the 
Bank of Greece. 


NEW FACILITIES FOR FINANCING IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS 


Commercial banks in Greece are author- 
ized to finance within certain limits import- 
export operations, using either their own 
resources or funds provided by the Bank of 
Greece, by a resolution of the Currency Com- 
mittee effective November 25, 1948, according 
to a report from the American Embassy, 
Athens, dated December 15. 


FINANCING OF IMPORTS (EXCLUDING AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTs ) 


Prerequisite to the opening of a letter of 
credit by a Greek bank in favor of a for- 
eign supplier on the basis of an import 
license issued by the Ministry of National 
Economy, the importer in Greece must de- 
liver to the financing bank foreign-exchange 
certificates of a face value equal to the 
amount of the letter of credit. The im- 
porter must use his own funds to purchase 
these certificates, inasmuch as banks are 
forbidden to grant loans for this purpose. 
Upon arrival of the goods in Greece, the 
importer must pay from his own funds 20 
Percent of the exchange value of the ship- 
ment. The bank is authorized to finance 
the balance of 80 percent against the im- 
porter’s 60-day acceptance. 

The same procedure will apply if payment 
is made against shipping documents. 


FINANCING OF EXPORTS 


A Greek exporter in whose favor a con- 
firmed letter of credit has been opened by a 
foreign customer may receive credit accom- 
modation from a bank not exceeding 70 per- 
cent of the amount of the confirmed letter 
of credit, on condition that the letter of 
credit be negotiated within 60 days from the 
date of the receipt by him of the banking 
credit. Only the Bank of Greece may au- 
thorize exceptions to this rule and prolong 
the settlement period beyond 60 days. 

If a foreign purchase order is not covered 
by a letter of credit, the exporter may re- 
ceive credit accommodation from a bank, 
provided his business standing warrants and 
the bank is satisfied that a sale has actually 
been effected abroad. In this case the bank 
may advance to the exporter up to 50 percent 
of the value of the goods against his 60-day 
acceptance and against surrender of the ship- 
ping documents. The exporter will be re- 
quired to settle his draft before maturity 
should the proceeds from the sale be col- 
lected sooner. 

The amount of credit and the conditions 
under which banks will finance the pur- 
chase, collection, transportation, processing, 
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and export of tobacco, raisins, sultanas, oil, 
olives, figs, and wine will be determined by 
special decisions of the Currency Committee. 

Industrial enterprises may be granted 
credit facilities to export their products, only 
after securing approval by the Special Com- 
mittee on Industrial Credits at the Bank of 
Greece. 

Credits to finance foreign trade extended 
by the Bank of Greece, or by other banks 
from funds provided by the Bank of Greece, 
are not liable to any limitation in amount 
but may vary with actual requirements. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITION PLACED ON IMPORTATION OF 
WHEAT FLOUR 

According to a telegram of January 31, 1949, 
received from the United States Embassy in 
Guatemala city, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment, by an Executive Resolution of January 
28, 1949, has prohibited for an indefinite 
period the importation of wheat flour with 
the exception of pending orders which were 
already confirmed. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated January 25, 1949) 


Economic highlights in Haiti during 
January were the Government’s accept- 
ance of terms of an Export-Import Bank 
loan, opening of cane-grinding season, 
passage of new tax laws, and announce- 
ment of a Treasury deficit. 

The general stipulation of the $4,000,- 
000 Export-Import Bank loan were un- 
reservedly accepted by the Haitian Gov- 
ernment. This paves the way for the 
drawing up of formal terms and the 
creation of a special organization in Haiti 
to carry out the project for which the 
loan is to be made. President Estime 
has informed the Haitian Congress that 
an enabling bill will be presented for 
early action and it is evident that the 
full development of the agricultural po- 
tentialities of the Artibonite Valley, un- 
der the loan, is a matter of urgent con- 
cern to the President. Public opinion 
concerning the loan appears to be gen- 
erally favorable. 

Grinding was started on January 7 by 
the Haytian-American Sugar Corpora- 
tion (HASCO) operators of the country’s 
only modern sugar mill, and increased 
employment around Port-au-Prince is 
the natural result. The sugar crop, esti- 
mated on present conditions, is expected 
to be substantially larger than that of 
1948, when slightly more than 45,000 
short tons were produced, and freedom 
from strikes by sugar workers has been 
promised by labor leaders in the ratifica- 
tion of a new labor contract shortly be- 
fore the opening of the season. 

The arrival of the first shipment of 
machinery for a new sugar mill under 





construction in the southern peninsula 
town of Aux Cayes was also announceg 
in January. This concern, financeg 
largely by Cuban interests, is proceeding 
with the leasing and planting of land 
and expects to have the mill in operation 
for the 1950 season. Plans are also un- 
der consideration for the erection of a 
similar mill in northern Haiti and the 
production of these two new mills, com. 
bined with that of HASCO, will substan. 
tially increase the importance of sugar 
to Haiti’s economy. 

Two tax laws have been passed by 
Congress, now in extraordinary session. 
The first increases the stamp tax on 
Haitian consular invoices from $0.50 to 
$1 and provides for the payment of the 
resulting sums into general Government 
receipts, rather than into a special non- 
fiscal account, as previously. The sec- 
ond law, apparently designed to replace 
the ill-fated direct sales tax, now for- 
mally revoked by Congress, places q 3- 
percent surtax on all imports when not 
in contravention with the 1935 trade 
agreement with the United States. The 
tax will be assessed against the com- 
bined total of C. i. f. value, normal du- 
ties, existing 20-percent surcharge on 
normal duties, handling charges, and 
value of fiscal stamps required. Ap- 
plied on so broad a base, it is estimated 
that the 3-percent tax may actually in- 
crease Government receipts from import 
duties by as much as 15 percent. 

Although rumors of a financial crisis 
in the Government have been rife, it was 
not until January 17 when the Govern- 
ment made long-delayed publication of 
the Treasury balance for November 30, 
that it became publicly known that an 
actual deficit existed, the latter amount- 
ing to 825,000 gourdes ‘1 gourde$0.20 
U. S. currency). The search for new 
sources of revenue will doubtless con- 
tinue if the Haitian Government is to 
meet budgetary and extra-budgetary 
commitments. The budget for 1948-49, 
amounting to more than_ 67,000,000 
gourdes, is the largest in the Republic’s 
history. 

Retail sales have been sluggish, fol- 
lowing the Christmas and New Year pe- 
riod, which, in itself, was disappointing 
to merchants. Construction activities, 
however, are brisk with most commer- 
cial establishments attempting to com- 
ply with Government directives con- 
cerning the ‘face lifting’ of the busi- 
ness zone of Port-au-Prince, and in- 
tensive work being carried out in the 
waterfront site of the Bicentennial Ex- 
position, scheduled for opening in De- 
cember 1949. 

President Estime, in his address to 
Congress, requested approval of a con- 
tract providing for the erection of 4 
cement plant in Haiti by private capital 
in order to reduce costs of both build- 
ing and highway construction materials. 
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He also requested, and obtained within 
94 hours, the passage of a bill granting 
the Government broad authority in the 
expropriation of property required for 
the carrying out of Government projects. 

Coffee continued to share the lime- 
light with sugar during the month of 
January. Movements at ports have 
peen brisk and coffee exports are said to 
have increased substantially over thove 
of December 

The banana business continued its 
downward trend, growers complaining 
that in at least one formerly important 
producing region buyers have not pur- 
chased a single stem during the month. 
Although seasonal decline of demand in 
the United States is usually cited as the 
cause of this situation, it is evident that 
complex political factors within the 
trade, ravages of sigatoka disease, and 
poor fruit selection for export have seri- 
ously prejudiced the industry. Price per 
payable stem, as paid to peasant produc- 
ers, has declined to $0-65, the lowest in 
many months 

Extraordinary credits opened during 
the month totaled more than 1,000,009 
gourdes, the largest being a credit of 
930,000 gourde for the purchase of 
trucks for the Ministry of Public Works 
Another credit of 111,000 gourdes was 
set up for a continuation of the prelim- 
inary work for the trial census of Port- 
au-Prince, which is expected to establish 
the pattern for the national census of 
1950 and to test the efficiency of the or- 
ganizational work now being done. 


Hong Kong 


Tar iff and Trade Controls 


SURRENDER OF UNITED STATES EXCHANGE 
REQUIRED ON ALL LINEN IMPORTS 
In accordance with a recent Hong Kong 
Government order, an import license fo1 
linen piece ods originating in the United 
Kingdom will be issued only if the importer 
surrenders United States currency equivalent 


to 70 percent of the invoice value of the 
oods, the American Consulate General in 
Hong Kong report Similarly, importers of 
inens originating in {t-currency countries 
re subject to the same dollar surrender re- 


quirements where payment is to be made in 


pounds sterling. The order also requires the 


urrender of United States curren equiva- 
lent to the full invoice value of linen goods 
imported from  hard-currency countrie 


where payment is in 
In effect, th 


terling 
requirement cancels the ex- 


change advantage which made possible Hong 


Kong's sizeable linen trade with the United 
Kingdom and the United States That is 
while British exporters of linen, linen picce 
goods, and embroideries destined for the 
United States were paid at the official rate of 


exchange, Hong Kong importers of linen 
material for processing 


f , . . 
lreely available 


financed through 
terling, realized a profit on 
hipments of linen embroideries to the 
United States when converting their dollar 
proceeds at the unofficial but legal exchange 
rates. It is estimated that they received a 
competitive advantage of about 30 percent 
over British exporters of linen goods 
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Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition, Cairo, Egypt 


The Agricultural and Industrial Ex- 
hibition which was scheduled to be held 
in Cairo, Egypt, in February 1948, and 
which was postponed because of the 
cholera epidemic that prevailed in that 
country during the latter part of 1947, 
will be inaugurated on February 15, 
1949, and will remain open through 
March 31. 

The exhibition, which was organized 
by the Royal Agricultural Society, is 
scheduled to be the largest of its kind 
held in Egypt. It will endeavor to show 
the progress achieved by the country in 
both the agricultural and = industrial 
fields. Although the exhibits will con- 
sist mainly of local products arranged 
for by the various Ministries and inde- 
pendent exhibitors, American-made agrt- 
cultural equipment will be on display by 
local agents, and practically all of the 
larger manufacturers of such equipment 
will be represented. Foreign machinery 
used in Egyptian industries also will br 
on exhibition. 

The Sudan will be the only other pat 
ticipating country. A> special pavilion 
has been allotted to the Sudan Chamber 
of Commerce for the exhibition of 
The exhibits will 
consist essentially of agricultural and 
forest products. In addition, a limited 
number of shops will be provided for the 
sale of products of native industries and 
handicrafts, including items of ivory, 
silverware, leather work, wood work, 
needle work, and others, representing 
native craftsmanship of northern and 
southern Sudan. 


Sudanese produc ts. 











The declared value of exports of linen em- 
broideries from Hong Kong to the United 
States was US$3,676,636 during the first 11 
months of 1948 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLoTH To BE EXPORTED FREELY 


In pursuance of the India Government's 
policy to maximize exports to hard-currency 
countries, a substantial quota of cloth was 
fixed early in 1948 for exportation to dollar 
and other hard-currency countries AS a 
further step in that direction, the Govern- 
ment of India has decided to allow unre- 
stricted exports of cloth of finer counts and 
wider widths 

There will also be no restriction on mills 
in the case of export to hard-currency ccoun- 
tries, not to sell for export more than 25 
percent of their production of medium and 
fine counts. Cotton manufactures such as 
towels, bed covers, and napkins, will also be 
allowed for export 

Exports not only of mill-made but of hand- 
loom piece goods will be allowed 

A reduction of the export duty on cotton 
textiles from 25 percent to 10 percent ad 
valorem was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 27, 1948 


CERTAIN FIREARMS PROHIBITED 


Government of India authorities have 
called attention to the provisions of the 
Indian Arms Act, which prohibits the im- 
portation of certain types of firearms and 


ammunition. The firearms which are pro- 
hibited from importation are rifles of a bore 
of .303, 315, or .450, or a caliber of 8 mm.; 
muskets of .410 bore; and pistols or revolvers 
of .38 bore, .441 to .455 bore, or 9-mm. caliber. 
Also prohibited are imports of ammunition 
for the above-mentioned firearms, silencers 
for firearms, and component parts of any of 
the foregoing. 

The possession of firearms in India is sub- 
ject to license. The importation of permissi- 
ble firearms into India is, like all other com- 
modities, subject to import license. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 
EXPORTS 


Exports from the Federal territory of 
Indonesia during November 1948 
amounted to 497;911 metric tons, valued 
at 105,541,000 guilders (US$40,106,000). 
This shows an increase of 13.7 percent 
by weight and 10.6 percent by value from 
October exports of 437,947 metric tons, 
valued at 95,380,000 guilders (US$36,- 
244,000). 

Rubber exports during November 
amounted to 22,663 tons, va'ued at 23,- 
732,000 guilders, or 22.3 percent of the 
total; copra, 25,966 tons, valued at 15,- 
263,000 guilders (145 percent); petro- 
leum, 365,099 tons, valued at 27,089,000 
guilders (25.7 percent) ; and tin ore, 4,062 
tons, valued at 14,198,000 guilders (13.5 
percent), totaling 80,282,000 guilders and 
representing 76 percent of the total. Of 
these major export products, copra, pe- 
troleum, and tin ore showed increases of 
73.3 percent, 7.3 percent, and 11.1 per- 
cent, respectively. Rubber exports de- 
clined 5.9 percent from October. 


Indonesia’s Earports 
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During November, exports to the Neth- 
erlands arnounted to 44,931 tons valued 
at 39,668,000 gui'ders or 37.6 percent of 
total exports. The United States ac- 
counted for 17,311,009 guilders (16.4 per- 
cent); Singapore, 16,567,000 guilders 
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(15.7 percent); Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, 1,969,000 guilders (1.8 percent) ; 
Japan, 1,462,000 guilders (1.4 percent); 
Great Britain, 1,258,000 guilders (1.2 per- 
cent); Hong Kong, 1,255,000 guilders 
(1.2 percent), and Australia, 568,000 
guilders (0.5 percent). 

During the 1l-month period January 
through November 1948, exports to the 
Netherlands accounted for 36.4 percent 
of the value of total exports; the United 
States, 17.5 percent; Singapore, 16.8 per- 
cent; Japan, 2.6; Great Britain and Hong 
Kong, each 2; Australia, 1; Belgium and 
Luxembourg, 0.7; and China, 0.3 percent. 

Total exports in that period amounted 
to 4,689,979 tons, valued at 950,096,000 
gcuilders (US$361,036,480). Exports iu 
the like period of 1947 total 1,212,425 tons 
valued at 341,563,000 guilders (US$129,- 
793,000). Average monthly exports of 
426.389 tons in the first 11 months of 
1948 represented 46.6 percent of the aver- 
age monthly exports of 916,000 tons in 
1938. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


Although both imports and exports in- 
creased during November, imports ex- 
ceeded exports by 17,016,000 guilders 
($6,466,000). The cumulative January- 
October deficit of 9,865,000 guilders ‘US- 
$3,748,000) was accordingly increased to 
26,881,000 guilders (US$10,214,000). 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS 


There are no restrictions on the return of 
dollar exchange to United States importers 
on legitimate claims arising from goods 
found unacceptable under a contrect, ac- 
cording to information received from the 
Consulate General at Batavia. Most of the 
claims thus far recognized have been in con- 
nection with rubber shipments to the United 
States. Contracts generally carry an arbitra- 
tion clause, and in case of dispute the mat- 
ter should be taken up with Mr. Jacobus 
Frank, 120 Wall Street, New York City 5, who 
is the authorized agent of the Indonesian 
Government to examine claims. After his 
approval has been obtained, the claims are 
reviewed by the Export Bureau at Batavia, 
and then referred to the Foreign Exchange 
Institute, which will issue the exchange 
permit. 

Since the suspension of ECA allocations to 
Indonesia, no foreign exchange permits are 
being issued, pending a review of the Indo- 
nesian foreign-exchange position 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR CERTIFICATION REQUIRED ON 
SHIPPING DOCUMENTS OF ALL COMMER- 
CIAL SHIPMENTS TO IRAQ 


The Iraq Government now states that 
shipping documents on all commercial ship- 
ments to Iraq require consular certification 
This order supersedes instructions concern- 
ing consular certification recently appearing 
in the report, “Preparing Shipments to Iraq,” 
published in International Reference Serv- 
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ice, vol. V, No. 118, dated December 1948 
However, the remaining provisions of this 
report are still effective 

Present regulations provide that four 
copies of the invoice and of the certificate 
of value and origin. a special form sold by 
commercial printers, first be certified by a 
recognized chamber of commerce and then 
legalized by the Iraq consulate. Distribu- 
tion of copies of the invoice and the certifi- 
cate of value and origin form is as follows 
The original copy to go to the consignee 
one copy to be retained by the chamber of 
commerce, one copy to be retained by the 
Iraq Consulate, and the fourth copy to be 
retained for the shipper’s files 

The Iraq Consulate is located at 36 River- 
side Drive, New York 23, N. Y., and the tele- 
phone number is Schuyler 4-3748. Consular 
office hours at the above address are from 
10 a. m. to 2 p. m. on weekdays and from 
10 a. m. to 12 noon on Saturdays. Forty- 
eight hours is required for legalization and 
return of these forms if they are received 
during the above office hours. Consular holi- 
days are April 4; May 2; August 18-20 (mov- 
able); October 25-28 (movable); November 
25 (movable); and all holidays generally ob- 
served in New York City 

Any changes in the above requirements 
will be published in future issues of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM Ll. s. EMBASSY Al 
ROME 


(Dated January 18, 1949) 


Although there is little agreement on 
the precise degree of improvement or 
on the method of measuring it, it is clear 
that the Italian economy made substan- 
tial progress during 1948. The level of 
industrial production is the center of 
particular controversy, estimates as of 
the end of October varying from 100 per- 
cent to 83 percent of 1938. Whatever 
the relation to the prewar rate, however, 
latest available official calculations, on 
the basis of 1947 monthly average—100, 
place October production at 115, as com- 
pared with 113 in October of 1947. Al- 
though several] points below that of Sep- 
tember, October 1948 production was 
also higher than that for any month of 
1947 except July, the postwar peak 

The Italian ERP administration cal- 
culates the national product for 1948 at 
5,300,000,000,000 to 5,359,000,000,000 lirs 
compared with 4,900,000,000,000 to 4.,- 
950,000,000,000 lire in 1947. That or- 
ganization estimates an increase in 1948 
agriculture production of 10 percent over 
1947. Notable gains were made also in 
foreign trade, 1948 exports being esti- 
mated at 90 percent of 1938, compared 
with 60 to 62 percent in 1947. 

The Council of Ministers will 
consider a bill to establish a National 
Economic and Labor Council to act as a 
consultative body to the Government 
and the Parliament and to exercise cer- 
tain limited powers to initiate legisla- 
tion. The Council is to consist of 60 
members, drawn from virtually all in- 


soon 





terested groups. Membership is to in. 
clude representatives of labor and of em. 
ployers in various sectors, of the self. 
employed, the professions, and cooperg. 
tive organizations, and of Government 
departments and autonomous state entj- 
ties, as well as certain technical experts. 
The Council is expected to bring to eco- 
nomic and social legislation the support 
of the many organizations it represents. 


FINANCE 


Government expenditures are usually 
heavy at the year-end and generally re. 
sult in substantial Treasury borrowing 
from the central bank. According to a 
recent statement by the Minister of the 
Treasury, treasury overdrafts on the 
Bank of Italy during December, hovw- 
ever, amounted to only 20,000,000,000 
lire, compared with 67,000,000,000 dur- 
ing December 1947. According to that 
statement, the Treasury in the second 
half of 1948 took only 174,000,000,000 lire 
from the money market, compared with 
271,000,000,000 during the last 6 months 
of 1947. 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
monetary circulation at the end of 1948 
was 964,000,000,000 lire, an increase of 
169,000,000,000 during the year; the in- 
crease in 1947 was 282,000,000,000. Or- 
dinary Treasury bills were subscribed 
during December in the net amount of 
13,413,000,000 lire, the lowest monthly 
figure for the whole year. Treasury 
bills outstanding as of December 3] 
amounted to 660,587,000,000 lire, com- 
pared with 328,781,000,000 at the end of 
1947 

INDUSTRY 


In view of threatened seasonal elec- 
tric-power shortages in northern Italy, 
rationing restrictions were established 
as of January 1. These included, in ad- 
dition to certain quantitative limita- 
tions, prohibition of the use of electric 
power for steam production, for nones- 
sential space heating, and for certain 
industrial purposes where other methods 
are available. 

Figures just released, covering about 
87 percent of total capacity, indicate 
that electric-power production amounted 
to 1,643,000,000 kw.-h. during Decem- 
ber, divided between 1,422,000,000 from 
hydroelectric and 221,000,000 
from thermoelectric Electric power 
produced by this 87 percent of the in- 
dustry during 1948 totaled 19.563,000,000 
kw.-h. compared with 17,900,000,000 in 
1947 and 15,300,000,000 in 1946. 

The rent block was extended until 
April 30, 1949, by a law of December 30. 
An increase of 30 percent is allowed, as 
of January 1, in rents of buildings used 
for dwellings, professional offices, and 
craft shops and of 50 percent for build- 
ings used for other purposes. There are 
a few exceptions to these two types of 
increases 


sources 
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Production of pure and mixed cotton 
yarn and fabric during 1948 will proba- 
bly exceed 1947 production very little if 
at all, according to unofficial estimates 
for the first 9 months. Production of 
wool textiles is believed to have equalled 
or, in some branches of the industry, 
exceeded that of 1947; silk production 
may have fallen below that of the pre- 
ceding year. Raw-material imports for 
the textile industries during the first 10 
months of 1948 decreased, on the aver- 
age, to about half of the 1947 level, 
although an increase was noted in De- 
cember, particularly in cotton arrivals. 
It would appear that stocks replenished 
during 1946-47 were partially utilized 
last year and that they stood at the year- 
end far below those of December 31, 1947. 
Exports of reeled silk, cotton yarn, and 
artificial fibers during 1948 were con- 
siderably above the preceding year’s 
level, although part of this gain was 
made at the expense of fabric exports. 

Unconfirmed press reports indicate 
that certain Italian paper manufac- 
turers have requested the Government 
to increase customs duties on imported 
newsprint by about 15 percent in order 
to protect national production. Obser- 
vers feel that such a measure would 
result in substantial price increases by 
domestic mills. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy's trade agreement with Bulgaria, 
which went into effect on November 20, 
1947, for 1 year, has been renewed for 
an additional l-year period. A new 
Italo-Belgium-Luxembourg trade agree- 
ment was signed at Rome on December 
31. It provides for trade during 1949 
valued at 45,000,000,000 lire each way, 
principally on a Glearing basis, although 
certain types of reciprocity transactions 
are permitted. Italo-Netherlands trade 
meetings held at The Hague December 
13-16, resulted in an agreement to imple- 
ment commerce under the trade agree- 
ment signed May 25, 1948. 

On December 20 Italy and Hungary 
Signed a trade agreement projecting 
trade between the countries during 1949 
at approximately $17,500,000 each way. 
Trade will be under clearing transac- 
tions with a single account in lire in 
Italy. Hungarian exports will be princi- 
pally raw materials; Italy will supply its 
traditional exports, with special em- 
phasis on various types of machinery. 
A Greek delegation is expected to visit 
Rome in the near future for negotiations 
on trade and reparations. Trade talks 
will also be renewed with Austria and 
discussions started with Yugoslavia 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Cold weather and heavy snow in 
northern Italy improved the situation 
for fall-planted wheat by slowing growth 
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Export-Import Bank’s Credits to Israel Will Facilitate Big 
Developments 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of Washington announced recently 
the authorization of a credit of $35,000,000 to the State of Israel to assist in financing the 
purchase in the United States of equipment, materials, and services required for the 
execution of various agricultural projects. 

In addition to this credit for agricultural purposes, the Board announced that it has 
earmarked $65,000,000 to be available until December 31, 1949, for establishment of 
further credits to finance projects in the fields of communications, transportation, 
manufacturing, housing, and public works, which are now under study by the staff of 
the Bank. 

The credit from the Export-Import Bank for the agricultural projects as well as sub- 
sequent credits for projects to be approved under the $65,000,000 earmark will bear 
interest at the rate of 34 percent per annum and will mature in 15 years. 

The agricultural project to be financed under the credit of $35,000,000 includes the 
establishment and equipment of 8,000 new diversified farms, the rehabilitation, reequip- 
ment, and general improvement of some 16,000 farms and 6,000 citrus groves, and 
irrigation works to ensure the water supply to 42,000 acres of new farm land. It is 
believed that the credit extended by the Export-Import Bank to assist the agricultural 
development program of Israel will contribute substantially to the over-all economic 
development of the country. 

Jewish agriculture was revolutionized during the ’20s and °30s in a manner reminiscent 
of the change in Danish agriculture during the 1880s. In place of extensive, but 
subsistence, farming of previous times in which wheat formed the chief crop, intensive 
diversified farming for commercial purposes was developed. Irrigation was very 
important in this process. The total irrigated area in Palestine increased more than 
tenfold in the ‘20s and °30s. 

The most striking development in Palestinian agriculture was the expansion of 
citriculture about thirty-fold during the two decades. During the latter part of the 
"30s, citrus comprised about three-fourths of the value of all Palestinian exports and 
accounted for about 25 percent of the value of agricultural production in Palestine. 
During the 30s, dairy products, eggs, vegetables and potatoes became increasingly 
important in Jewish agriculture. 

The irrigated area devoted to mixed farming was more than doubled during the 
war and has expanded still further since 1945. Jewish agricultural output, exclusive 
of citriculture, increased by about 85 percent during the war period and rose by a 
further 50 percent during the first two postwar years. 

The agricultural project as well as the projects to be covered by the $65,000,000 
earmarked fund are part of the over-all program of the State of Israel for the balanced 
economic development designed to establish a self-sustaining economy for the country. 
The State of Israel expects to finance this total investment program from local savings, 
contributions of World Jewry and private foreign capital investment.as well as from 
the credits extended by the Export-Import Bank. 











and reducing the danger of damage by 
frost. The area planted to wheat was 
slightly larger than a year earlier. 

Applications of superphosphate fer- 
tilizer to the current wheat crop were 
reportedly about 30 percent higher than 
last year. Applications of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer were said to have been only slightly 
higher than last year’s relatively low 
level. 

Free-market wheat prices continued 
stable at about 10,000 lire per quintal. 
Olive-oil prices, however, continued their 
slow rise resulting from the very poor 
prospects for this year. The Italian 
Government plans to import oils and 
oilseeds to compensate for the low pro- 
duction. 

The Government plans also to import 
2.000 tons of hybrid corn seed from the 
United States for planting in 1949. This 
will be bought with ERP dollars, and it is 
hoped to use the ERP counterpart lire 
fund to subsidize sales at low prices. 

The 1948—49 citrus crop was reported 
as large as that of 1947-48. Export pos- 
sibilities are much better than a year ago, 
and the first exports of citrus by sea to 
Germany were loaded on German vessels 
during the month. 


Discussion on the projected bill for the 
reform of tenancy contracts continued in 
Parliament. 


Malaya 
Commodity Controls 


MALAYAN IMPORT CONTROLS 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived the latest revision of the Malayan Im- 
port Guide, dated December 9, 1948, listing 
articles which may be imported from hard- 
currency countries. Classified as hard-cur- 
rency countries are the whole of North Amer- 
ica and South America, Belgium, Bizonal Area 
of Germany, Cuba, Japan, the Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, U. S. 
dependent territories (e. g., Puerto Rico), and 
U.S. S.R. 

Imports from Canada are considered on the 
same basis as those from the United States. 
There are no tariff or other restrictions in 
Malaya on merchandise entering from the 
sterling bloc and other so-called soft-cur- 
rency countries. However, the importation 
of articles of nonsterling manufacture from 
sterling sources is permitted only under con- 
ditions applicable to similar imports directly 
from the country of origin, even though there 
may be no United States dollar exchange in- 
volved in the transaction. 

Of particular interest to the United States 
is the fact that no textiles may be imported 
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from hard-currency sources. United States 
sales of textiles to Malaya amounted to S$53,- 
600,000 (Straits dollars) in 1947 and S$104,- 
500,000 in the first 10 months of 1948, as com- 
pared with only S$283,000 in 1939. In June 
1948, the issuance of import permits for hard- 
currency textiles was suspended pending 
establishment of quotas for allocation of au- 
thorized imports. Present indications are 
that the establishment of the new textile 
quotas is being held up until the Malayan 
share of Japanese textile exports, under the 
recently concluded SCAP-sponsored Japan- 
sterling bloc barter agreement, has been de- 
termined. United States prospects of being 
able to sell textiles in this area in 1949 are 
not rated as good by local importers. 

The ban on the importation of cars of over 
20 horsepower from all countries except the 
United Kingdom, and of trucks from hard- 
currency sources, will continue during 1949 

Because of its large sales of rubber and tin 
to the United States, Malaya is the largest 
dollar earner of all the sterling countries, 
but does not enjoy free disposition of these 
dollars. Final decisions affecting Malayan 
trade in dollar areas and dollar disposal are 
made in London, and it appears that Malaya 
was not directly represented in the recent 
negotiations in Tokyo culminating in the 
Japan-Sterling Area Trade Agreement. The 
amount of dollar allocation to this area has 
not as yet been announced; however, there is 
every reason to believe that imports from 
hard-currency sources, including the United 
States, will be substantially decreased during 
the coming year. 

The accompanying lists specify the articles 
which may be imported into Malaya from 
hard-currency sources. List A shows articles 
the import of which is allowed freely from 
any country, against firm offers to all con- 
cerns which are in the particular trade. Lists 
B and C show articles the import of which 
from the United States is to some extent 
specifically restricted, usually on the basis of 
prewar trade, but which may be freely im- 
ported from any country outside the dollar 
area against firm offers to all concerns in the 
particular trade. These lists, which are is- 
sued by the Registrar of Imports and Exports, 
Singapore, and apply to the Malayan Federa- 
tion and the Colony of Singapore, should 


not be considered as exhaustive or rigid, 
inasmuch as products are added or removed 
as supply-conditions warrant 


List A—ARTICLES WHICH MAy BE IMPORTED 
FrRoM ANY SOURCE 


Accounting, calculating, and adding ma- 
chines; acetic acid, formic acid, asphalt (ex- 
cluding emulsified asphalt, i. e. bitumen), 
wall boarding (except fiber and insulating 
board), including pressed board), bolts and 
nuts, boric acid, brass-wire gauze, calcium 
carbide, cash registers, carbide miners’ lamps 
guy’s dropper type only, carbon black, circu- 
lar saws, cross-cut saws, corks and cork 
manufactures, copper boat nails, 1’’-6"’ 
copper tacks, crochet cotton 

Dictaphone equipment, electrodes, fuel oil 
galvanized beat spikes, galvanized staples, 
freon gas, generator sets, grease, hinges, hog 
casings, hoop iron, infant food (milk based), 
kerosene lamps (pressure and mantle types 
only), linseed oil (boiled), lenses (white) 
except bifocal and blanks, manila rope, mos- 
quito netting (wire) 

Nails: roofing, boat, furniture, upholstery 
horseshoe; outboard motors (not less than 
10 hp.), panel pins, plywood, port, plain gal- 
vanized iron sheets, refrigerators—kerosene 
(over 5 cu. ft temp; synthetic resin 
rifles and pistols, scientific instruments 
scythe handles, sharpening stones, sherry 
shoe tacks, shotguns, shotgun ammunition 
slate pencils, constructional steel, steel strap- 
ping, steel wire (for bicycle tires), stitching 
wire, tinmans rivets, tractors, valve and fit- 
tings (wrought iron), welding equipment 
(electric), wire mails, wire 
wire, galvanized wire, zinc sheeting 


netting, brass 


List B—ROUTINE QUARTERLY QUOTAS FROM 
HARD-CURRENCY SOURCES 

Evaporated milk, old newspapers, electric 
refrigerators, typewriters 

SPECIAL QUOTAS FROM HARD-CURRENCY 

SOURCES 

Watches and spares, 60 percent of direct 
imports in 1938; lubricating oil, as allocated 
by R. I. & E., Singapore; newsprint, as per 
individual quota to end users; roll films ana 
film packs, quarterly allocation of 75 percent 
to individual average 1947 quarterly imports 





Pacific Institute Decides To Hold Next Conference in Australia 


List C—-SPECIAL RULINGS For HARD-CURRENCy 
IMPORTS 


Air-conditioning units, on the merits of 
each case; 

Books: (a) technical only (b) periodicals— 
i. To recognized booksellers in respect of a 
few listed periodicals; ii. To genuine private 
subscribers for any periodicals besides 
comics and other ‘yellow’ publications; 

Glass bottles, on the merits of each case: 

Milk bottles, on the merits of each Case: 

Canvas, for industrial purposes; 

Passenger cars, all cars over 20 hp. pro- 
hibited except from the United Kingdom 

Cinema equipment and clnematograph 
films, on the merits of each case; 

Cotton duck, for industrial purposes: 

Crown corks, restricted to end users’ min. 
imum requirements for first quarter 1949 

Electrical apparatus (floor polishers), on 
the merits of each case; 

Engineer's tools, on the merits of each case: 

Internal combustion engines, on the merits 
of each case; 

Jeweler’s files and saws, on the merits of 
each case; 

Lenses (colored), on the merits of each 
case, 

Machinery and machine parts, on the mer. 


ts of each case; 


Matches, on the merits of each case 

Milk, sweetened condensed, and powdered 
subject to a firm offer by a manufacturer 

Miners’ carbide lamps, subject to price 
limitation of US$12 per doz. c. i. f 


Motors, electrical n the merits of each 
case 

Paints and enamels, certain powdered 
paints are allowed 

Paper (packing and wrapping subject t 
a firm offer by a manufacturer 

Pharmaceuticals, as approved by the chiet 
pharmacist 

Photographic equipment, on the merits of 
each case 

Pump on the merit f each case; 

tazors (Open), on the merits of each case 

Retrigerator commercial type of over 20 
cu 

Spare parts for American equipment, 01 
the merits o!f each case 

Tin plate n quot m the United King- 
dom 

Tire cord, on the merit f each case 

Twine (seine for fishermen 

Wire (barbed) on the merits of each case 

Weighing machine n the merits of each 
case 


in 1950 


The eleventh international conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations will be 
held in Australia during August 1950, it has been announced by the IPR Secretariat 
in New York. The Australian Institute of International Affairs will be the host 
organization, and the conference, which will be private and limited to invited members, 
will be attended by delegates from IPR Councils in the United States, Canada, China, 
the Philippine Republic, India, Pakistan, New Zealand, France, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom, as well as observers or guests from certain other Pacific countries 
and international agencies. The main topic for discussion will be “Recent Political 
and Economic Trends in the Far East and their Consequences for the Western World.” 


Vlexico 
Tai iffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
MEDICINALS FOR TREATMENT OF SPECI- 
FIED DISEASES 


It is expected that the discussion will cover such questions as nationalism and com 3y a Decree published in the Diario Oficial 
munism in eastern and southern Asia, the growth of self-government and independence o: December 11, 1948, and effective Decem- 
in non-self-governing areas of the Far East, and the effect of American and Soviet ber 14, the Mexican Government provided 
policies on Far Eastern countries. for the duty-free importation of the follow- 

The decision on the conference was reached in a 3-day business meeting of the ing medicinals that are specified for use in 
Pacific Council, the international governing body of the IPR, at the Berkshire Hotel, the cure of leprosy, syphilis, malaria, and 


oncocercosis: Atabrine (metaquine), plas 


moquine (quipenyl), chloroquine (aralen) 
quinoline, paludrine (vimafal), DDT, xylol 
triton X-100, gamhexane, pyrethrum, paris- 
diazome tab- 


New York. The Council also reviewed the research program and finances of the Institute 
and elected officers for the next 18 months. Huntington Gilchrist of the American 
Cyanamid Co. continues as the Council’s Chairman. 

The Institute, which is a private, nonpartisan, iniernational organization established 
in 1925 for the study of the international relations of Far Eastern and Pacifie countries, green, promin (Parke Davis) 
consists of autonomous national councils in 12 countries having important interests in lets (Abbott), sulphetrome tablets (Bur- 
the Pacific area. It is privately financed by gifts from corporations, foundations, and roughs Wellcome) 
individual members. It administers a large international research and _ publication bismuth 
program, concentrating largely at present on problems of postwar nationalism and and hetrazan 
economic reconstruction in China, Japan, Korea, Southeast Asia, India, and_ the 
Pacific Islands. 


tri-and-pentavalent af- 
compound penicillin, 


senicais 


IMMIGRATION FEES REVISED 


By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 31, 1948, and effective January 
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1, 1949, the Mexican Government established 
new immigration fees, specified in United 
States currency, as follows: Tourists, $2.10; 
jntransit travelers, $2.10; artists and per- 
sons engaged in sports or other lawful and 
temporary activity, if lucrative, $41.50; art- 
ists and persons engaged in sports or other 
lawful and temporary activity, if nonlucra- 
tive, $2.10; political refugees authorized to 
work, $41.50; immigrants who enter to estab- 
lish residence, $103; dependents, over 15 
years of age) of immigrants who enter to es- 
tablish residence, $103. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
10, 1948, and of February 14, 1948, for former 
reports. | 


EXPORTATION OF SPECIFIED GOLD ITEMS 
Now PERMITTED 


As reported by the United States Embassy, 
Mexico City, the Mexican Government, by 
the promulgation of a decree through pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial of January 24, 
1949, removed the export prohibition on the 
following gold items (all dutiable at the rate 
of 45 centavos per net gram plus 30 percent 
ad valorem ) 


Fraction Description 


91-00 Gold serap and waste 

91-02 Gold pieces, cast, stamped, or 
inlaid 

O1-04 Gold in jewelry products, even if 


containing other materials ex 
oe pt precious stones 
91-05 Gold laminated or drawn, in bars 
thread, sheets, leaf, or tubes 
91-06 Gold dust 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
28, 1948, for report of embargo. | 


Mozambique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MoToR VEHICLES IMPORTATION FURTHER 
RESTRICTED 


The importation of passenger automobiles 
into Mozambique from countries outside the 
sterling area will not be authorized until 
further notice, by an order of the Import 
Control Board of December 14, 1948, accord- 
ing to a report of Docember 18 from the 
American Consulate General, Lourenco 
Marques 

In addition, the order provides that dur- 
ing 1949 the importation of motortrucks from 
countries within the dollar area is to be lim- 
ited to not more than 50 percent by value 
of imports during the preseding 12 months 

First preferenec is to be given to all or- 
ders for motortrucks from countries within 
the sterling area, second preference being 
given to orders from countries-accepting pay- 
ment in escudos, namely, France and Czecho- 
slovakia 

For the purposes of restrictions on im- 
ports, the “dollar area’’ comprises both North 
America, and South America 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PosTAGE RATES REDUCED FOR ‘“‘U.S. A. GIFT 
PARCELS” 


Effective February 1, 1949, a further reduc- 
lion of 4 cents per pound was made in the 
postage rate on relief parcels, as defined in 
order No. 37824, dated June 26, 1948, ad- 
dressed for delivery in the Netherlands, by 
the Postmaster General's Order No. 39699 of 
January 26, 1949, published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of January 27. |For 
text of order No. 37824 see FoREIGN COMMERCE 


February 14, 1949 
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Business Leaders Call for Improved International Business Relations 


“Never was there a more urgent need for arbitration in international business relations 
than there is today,’ former Assistant Secretary of State Spruille Braden told nearly 
50 leaders of United States industry, members of the International Business Relations 
Council, who met recently at the Rockefeller Luncheon Club in New York City to 
plan action for increasing understanding and good will in international commercial 
relations. 

“Problems attendant on the adjustment of war debts, the misunderstandings incident 
to ECA operation, * * * and the growth of nationalism in various states through- 
out the world all demand the application of arbitration principles in international 
business relations,” said Mr. Braden. 

Mr. Braden, one of the Council’s vice chairmen, was the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the business group, which brought together from all parts of the 
United States corporation heads of U. S. business having extensive oversea interests. 

H. L. Derby, Council Chairman, said that “it was in the belief that arbitration 
affords the most practical and amicable means for the settlement of international 
commercial disputes that the businessmen’s council was organized in 1947 to advance 
cooperative arrangements between the American Arbitration Association and organi- 
zations in foreign countries, directed toward providing American businessmen with 
better arbitration facilities and services throghout the world.” 

Mr. Derby, reviewing the accomplishments of the past year, told of the Council’s 
appointment of 163 oversea correspondents in 60 cities in 39 countries. “These are, 
for the most part, ranking nationals in their countries and representatives of American 
business interests abroad. They supply the Council with arbitration information in 
their areas and serve to advance good business relations between Americans and oversea 
trades, to facilitate the settlement of trade disputes through the use of arbitration 
clauses in contracts, and keep the Council advised of conditions that may adversely 
affect good international trade relations. In the United States the Council is in active 
cooperation with the American Government, foreign agencies in the United States, 
and international official agencies, in a constant effort to establish international peace 
and security through the widest practice of arbitration in trade relations,” said Mr. Derby. 

Other speakers included committee chairmen William H. Baldwin, Public Interest 
Organizations; Dr. Dwayne Orton, Research and Education; Morris Rosenthal, Com- 
mercial Organizations; Eugene Sitterley, International Trade Arbitration Corre- 
spondents; and special guest William L. Batt, who stressed the obligations of the 
United States to provide world leadership “in this critical time” and said “that it is 
fitting that leadership in international arbitration should come from this organization.” 











WEEKLY of July 10, 1948, under heading 
“General.’’| 

This reduction is possible by reason of 
agreement between the Netherlands Postal 
Administration and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to waive the terminal 
credits normally charged the U. S. Post Office 
Department on parcel-post packages. 

On and after February 1, 1949, the postage 
rate on “U.S. A. Gift Parcels” for the Nether- 
lands is 6 cents per pound or fraction. 


= ee 
Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Jute EXPORTED FREELY 


No license will be required for exporting 
raw jute from Pakistan to the United States 
and other specified hard-currency areas until 
June 30, 1949, according to an announcement 
by the Government of Pakistan. A system 
of export quotas has been established with 
respect to “soft-currency” countries. 


), ‘ ‘ 
Panama 
AIRGRAM FROM U. 8. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated January 17, 1949) 


Although Panamanian imports from 
the United States were delayed toward 
the end of November and the beginning 
of December, as a consequence of the 
longshoremen’s strike in the United 
States, business and commerce in gen- 
eral enjoyed a better-than-expected vol- 


ume of Christmas trade. It was esti- 
mated that sales during December in 
the cities of Panama and Colon reached 
nearly $4,000,000. The return of $500,000 
to depositors in Christmas-Club savings 
accounts by the Savings Banks of Pana- 
ma and Colon contributed significantly 
to the business upsurge. The retail-price 
index of foodstuffs in Panama City de- 
clined from 201.1 (1939-40=100) in No- 
vember to 197.7 in December but was still 
above the December 1947 figure of 196.4. 

Imports entering the maritime cus- 
toms of Panama during December were 
valued at $3,070,882.41, an increase of 
more than $400,000 as compared with 
November. Panama’s President an- 
nounced on December 2 that the Govern- 
ment will seek a $25,000,000 loan in the 
United States for use in a vast public- 
works program now being studied. The 
program embraces all branches of the 
administration as well as a plan to stimu- 
late agriculture and industry. 

Panama’s President announced on De- 
cember 10 a plan of investment for a 
proposed $10,115,000 loan from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in connection with the cur- 
rent visit of the Bank’s President. Such 
a loan would be devoted exclusively to 
agriculture, livestock, fisheries, and road 
construction. 

On December 3, a bill was presented to 
the National Assembly of Panama where- 
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by a Department of Protection of the 
National Merchant Marine would be 
created in the Ministry of Finance and 
Treasury for the purpose of countering 
adverse propaganda made against Pana- 
ma’s merchant marine, and of dissemi- 
nating pertinent international and na- 
tional legal regulations on Panamanian 
shipping. 

A new business, the first of its kind, 
was established in Panama City to cater 
to the needs of the farming community. 
The firm, known as “El Agricultor,” will 
sell seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, feeds, 
and veterinary products for pcultry and 
livestock. 

The local power company, Cia. Pana- 
mena de Fuerza y Luz, warned that elec- 
tric power in Panama City may have to 
be rationed unless the subsidiary plant 
now under construction in the capital 
city suburbs is in operation by July 1949. 

In connection with legislative discus- 
sion of the National Government’s budget 
for the 1949 fiscal year, the Chief Execu- 
tive stated that the problem of balancing 
the budget was being considered, and 
added that if it became necessary the 
Government would prefer to make a gen- 
eral, proportional decrease of salaries 
rather than discharge employees in an 
effort to reduce expenses. As of Decem- 
ber 24, cash on hand in the National 
Treasury totaled $47,243.05 whereas 
contractural commitments of the Gov- 
ernment totaled $131,826.38. 

On December 27, it was reported that 
the new 1949 schedules for KLM, Royal 
Dutch Airlines, will include the National 
Airport at Tocumen as a regular stop on 
their Curacao-Aruba-Barranquilla-San 
Jose route schedule to start January 3 
The Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. of 
Panama on December 23, announced that 
a direct radio-telegraph service between 
Habana, Cuba, and Panama had been 
opened. 

According to the official registrations 
of the Ministry of Labor, there were 4,857 
unemployed persons in Panama City in 
early December. On December 3, the 
Ministry of Public Works announced 
that it would go on a 5-day workweek 
immediately as an economy measure, 
thus eliminating Saturdays as a day of 
work and pay. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty ASSESSED ON MOTION- 
PICTURE FILM 


Article 3 of law No. 10 of Panama, of De- 
cember 30, 1948, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of January 3, 1949, provides for the 
assessment of an import duty on motion- 
picture film, states the U. S. Embassy at 
Panama City. Such film previously had been 
allowed duty-free entry into Panama. Ar- 
ticle 3, in translation, reads as follows: 


Item 1819. Each roll of developed mo- 
tion-picture film imported for the 
purpose of being exhibited locally $1 
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irrigation and Hydroelectric 
Power in Turkey 


An American concern has been 
awarded the contract to build a new 
dam at Cephanelik, 2 miles north 
of Adana, in southeastern Turkey, 
a Turkish information agency 
states. Construction will begin 
late in 1949, and the completed 
dam will serve to contain the wat- 
ers of the Seyhan River which give 
rise to costly floods and loss of 
crops almost every year. 

Work on the hydroelectric powel! 
station at Derme near Malatya in 
southeastern Turkey is nearing 
completion. Installation and test- 
ing of equipment purchased in the 
United States is expected to take 
another year. The biggest plant of 
its kind in Turkey, the Derme 
power station will supply the elec- 
tric current requirement of the 
Malatya Textile Factory, and of the 
town of Malatya in general, Turk- 
ish interests say. 











Item 1819 bis. Motion-picture film 
when imported for reexportation and 
not to be shown localls Free 


 -_ 
Peru 

Tariffs and Trade Controls 
STANDARDS FCR LABELING AND QUALITY OF 


PERUVIAN CANNED FISH FUBLISHED 


Resolution of November 4 


A Supreme . 
Peruano December 23 


1948, published in El 
provides for labeling and quality standards 
of certain fish canned in Peru, according to 


a despatch of January 4, 1949, from the 


American Embassy, Lima 


Article 1 of the Supreme Resolutions pro- 
vides that the following species of canned 
fish may be labeled “‘Atun” (tuna) (a) 
Neothunnus Macropterus, (b) Germo Ala- 
lunga, (c) Sarda Chilensi (d) Sarda Veloz 
(e) Katsuwonus Pelamis and (f) Euthynnu 


Alletterata. Article 2 provides that the fol- 
lowing species may be labeled ‘“Anchoa”’ 
(anchovy): (a) Anchoa Panamensis, (b) 
Anchoa Na Anchoa Curta and (d) 
Anchoa Nase Article 3 provides that the 
following species may be labeled “Sardina 
Sardinops Sagaz, (b) Ha- 
Ethmidium Chilcae 


u Cc) 


(sardine) (a) 
rengula .Thrissina, (c) 
and (d) Jlisha Furt} 
Article 4 provides that regulations 
drawn up to implement the above-specified 
standards. The Embassy despatch states 
that these regulations are not expected im- 
mediately since information on the required 
standards is still being gathered from vari- 


will be 


ous sources 


New ADDITIONS AND DELETIONS TO BASIC 
LIST OF IMPORTABLE ARTICLES 


A Peruvian Supreme resolution dated De- 
cember 13, 1948, published in El Peruano 
December 21, lists the following deletion 
from the basic list of articles approved for 
importation, states an airgram of December 
22 from the American Embassy, Lima 


Tariff No Classification 
1491 Yarns of artificial textile fibers on 
cones or in large skeins, for the man. 
ufacture of stockings and of fabrics 
generally ‘ 
Threads, twisted or not, of artificig) 
textile fibers, in skeins, balls, on 
bobbins, cones, reels, or tubes of 
cardboard, for weaving, sewing, em. 
broidering, darning, and other pur. 
poses. 


1492 


Supreme resolution No. 593, dated Decem.- 
ber 18 and published in El Peruano December 
21, lists the following additions to the b 
list of importable articles 


asic 


Tariff No Classification 

1141 Mahogany and cedar 

1142 Oak, maple, walnut, ash, teak, jenizaro 
and the like, for buildings 

1151 Oregon pine, white pine, yellow pine, 
red pine, pitch pine, beech, dea] 
laurel, poplar or elm, rauli, pellin 
oak, larch, lingue, cypress, manio, 
araucaria pine, coigue, tepa, olivillo, 
escabel, and the like 


1796 Gloves of rubber for surgeons 


2085 Aircraft petrol 
2583 Steel safety-razor blades 
3470 Printed books and pamphlets, with or 


without pictures, bound with covers 
of cardboard cloth, or Common 
leather 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tar iffs and T) ade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Clarification of articles classified under the 
item “furniture h been an! inced by the 
Philippine Import-Control Board in its cir- 

ular N ) The type of furniture under 
Classification 24.4, in Appendix A Execu- 
tive Order No. 193 implementing import con- 
trols, are specified as Beds, benches 
bookcases, buffet cabinets (kitchen, storage, 
etc.), chairs, commodes, cupboards, dressers 

nities), desks, hostess servin irts, maga- 
zine baske rse! furniture, racks (for 
hat ( cane reen (mampanas OF Can- 
celes) Ofas, st l table and wardrobes, 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 17, 
1949, page 26, for discussion of the import- 
ontrol order 

In its circular No. 6 the Board also advises 
that articles under control brought or sent 
into the Philippine Samples or for perf- 
onal use require license although the 
articles will not be charged to quotas. The 
pecific amounts and _ period for which 
licenses for samples may be issued will be 
determined by the import-control office 
Passengers bringing in controlled articles 


should file applications for licenses with 
*hilippine consulates abroad and present the 
applications to the import-control office at 
Manila, or to the collector of customs at 
ther port: Necessary licenses will then be 
issued 

Price limits set for rayon fabrics in Ap- 
pendix B apply to cloths of single widths not 
to exceed 40 inches Price limits for cloths 
over 40 inches in width are two times those 
of single widths 

Chandeliers (Classification 13.2, Appendix 
A) are defined as lighting fixtures with more 
than six outlets for lights. Lighting fixtures 
with six or fewer outlets are not subject to 
control. An exception, however, is made for 
chandeliers of cut glas which require 4 
license irrespective of the number of outlets 

|Copies of Executive Order 193, and perti- 
nent circulars and regulations as issued by 
the Import-Control Board, may be obtained 
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from the Far Eastern Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Department’s Field Offices. | 


Rumania 
Commercial Laws Digests 


OFFICE OF THE FUND OF NATIONALIZED 
INDUSTRIES ESTABLISHED 


In implementation of the basic nationali- 
zation law of! June 11, 1948, an Autonomous 
Office of the Fund of Nationalized Industries 
recently has been established, according to 
an announcement by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on December 27 

This Office will issue bonds to former 
owners and shareholders of nationalized 
industries. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in Bucharest has requested that foreign 
owners and shareholders first approach the 
Commissions set up by the courts to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation due. 

The provisions of the basic nationalization 
law are summarized in the ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of August 21, 1948 


2? 
Siam 
Exchange and Finance 


ITaLy AGAIN INCLUDED IN TRANSFERABLE 
ACCOUNT AREA 

Italy is again included in the transferable 

account area, effective December 6, 1948, ac- 

cording to Amendment No. 8 to Notice to 

Authorized Banks No. 44, issued by the Ex- 

change-Control Division of the Bank of Siam. 


Italy is ww regarded as comprising the 
Italian Republics, the Republic of San 
Marino, and the territories of Trieste (Italy) 
The Vatican City, hitherto regarded as part 

the Italian monetary area, is to be treated 


on a bilateral basis 

Originally included among the countries 
in which Siamese transferable sterling ac- 
counts could be used |See FOREIGN CoMm- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 29, 1947, and Feb- 
ruary 28, 1848], Italy was deleted from this 
list on February 16, 1948 |See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 22, 1948 


5} ain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PENDING APPLICATIONS FOR IMPORT 
LICENSES VOIDED 


All pending applications for import li- 
censes for products affected by special ex- 
change rates in Spain were declared null 
and void by an order published in the Span- 
ish Official Bulletin of January 6, 1949, ac- 
cording to an airgram of January 10 from 
the American Embassy, Madrid 

All such applications must be reprocessed 
by the interested parties with calculations 
of costs at special exchange rates, and with 
Separate applications for different exchange 
rates. The same procedure is to apply in 
the future to licenses pending when new 
exchange rates are announced. Licenses al- 
ready granted, for which exchange applica- 
tions are pending, are to be validated only 
by new applications for exchange at the new 
rates. Exceptions are made for special ac- 
counts which had been authorized prior to 
December 3, 1948 

The foregoing indicates that delays may 
be expected by American exporters in con- 


February 14, 1949 





Mecea Chamber of Commerce 
(Saudi Arabia) Provides 
Aid to Foreign Traders 


A new position of “Special Sec- 
retary for Foreign-Language Cor- 
respondence” has been created in 
the recently established Mecca 
Chamber of Commerce, according 
to a report from the American Le- 
gation at Jidda, in Saudi Arabia. 
This information should be of in- 
terest to U.S. exporters. 

The Mecca Chamber of Com- 
merce was established on Novem- 
ber 21, 1948, for the purpose of: 
(1) establishing new business en- 
terprises; (2) establishing facto- 
ries for local manufactures: and 
(3) assisting in developing the 
agricultural program currently 
under way in the country. 

The first Chamber of Commerce 
in Saudi Arabia was established 
at Jidda nearly 2 years ago. 











cluding many outstanding transactions with 
Spain and that, for the present at least, all 
import transactions, except special accounts, 
will be at the special exchange rate when 
one has been published for any particular 
product 


ry ° 7 . 
ripolitania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESUMPTIOCN OF PARCEL-POST SERVICE TO 
TRIPOLITANIA 


Effective February 1, 1949, parcel-post serv- 
ice will be resumed to Tripolitania, according 
to Postmaster General's Order No. 39681, 
dated January 25, 1949, published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of January 27 

The weight limit is 22 pounds. There is 
no registration or insurance Invoices must 
be furnished for commercial parcels 

Tobacco in any form, tea, currency, gold or 
silver coins or bullion, and salt are prohibited 
in parcel post as well as in the regular mails. 

Import licenses obtainable by the addressee 
from the Commissioner of Trade and Sup- 
plies, H.Q., B. M.A., Tripolitania, are required 
for all parcels sent for commercial purposes. 

Import licenses are not required for par- 
cels up to £5 (5 pounds sterling) in value 
containing only items not intended for resale 


Union of South 
Atric: 


Exchange and Finance 


PROCEDURE FOR ISSUANCE OF SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY NONSTERLING EXCHANGE QUOTAS 
FOR REQUIREMENTS OF MINING INDUS- 
TRIES 
The exchange-quota regulations imposed 

in the Union of South Africa on November 5, 

1948, which provide for the issuance of each 

importer of a nonsterling exchange quota for 


the 12 months ending June 30, 1949 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 22, 
December 6, and 20, 1948, for details), also 
make provision for the possible authoriza- 
tion of supplementary quotas for imports 
of “essential” capital goods and raw materials 
on application to the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries by the importer. Since 
the announcement of these exchange-quota 
restrictions, considerable speculation has 
centered on the Government’s policy regard- 
ing the issuance of supplementary quotas. 
In this connection, a recent circular issued 
by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, Johan- 
nesburg, is worthy of note. 

The circular, dated December 9, 1948, out- 
lines a procedure agreed upon between that 
organization and the Government’s D-part- 
ment of Commerce and Industries for obtain- 
ing supplementary quotas for the require- 
ments of the gold, coal, diamond, chrome, 
and other mining industries. From this cir- 
cular, it would appear that special considera- 
tion will be given by the Union Government 
to requests for supplemetary exchange quotas 
to meet the essential requirements of the 
Union’s mining industries. 

The circular advises local suppliers of the 
mining industries to apply as much of their 
established quotas to the importation of 
mining supplies as possible, but, in any case, 
not less than the same proportion as was sup- 
plied in 1947. 

Where supplementary nonsterling exchange 
quotas are desired, Union merchants are re- 
quired to follow the procedure outlined 
below: 

(a) Orders in respect to items required for 
the mining industries which were placed 
prior to November 5, 1948, and which are 
not covered by merchants’ free-exchange 
quotas for the half year ended December 31, 
1948, should not be canceled, and merchants 
should make immediate application for the 
supplementary quotas required to cover the 
c. i. f. value of the goods concerned. 

(b) Thereafter, applications should be 
made as and when supplementary quotas be- 
come necessary against new orders. Appli- 
cations must provide certain specified in- 
formation. These are to be submitted to 
the Department of Commerce and Industries 
through the Transvaal Chamber of Mines 
and must be made in duplicate on the pre- 
scribed forms issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Industries. 

The arrangements outlined in the circular 
do not apply to applications for supplemen- 
tary nonsterling exchange quotas in regard 
to oils and greases or to timber and iron and 
steel, as these commodities are to be dealt 
with separately by the Controllers of Build- 
ing Materials and Iron and Steel in the Union. 


EXCHANGE - CONTROL REGULATIONS ExX- 
TENDED TO THE TERRITORY OF SOUTH 
WeEsT AFRICA 


The exchange-control regulations in effect 
in the Union of South Africa, including the 
recent exchange-quota regulations, which 
imposed in that country a nonsterling ex- 
change-rationing scheme retroactive to July 
1, 1948 [See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 22 and December 6, 1948, for de- 
tails}, have been extended to the port and 
settlement of Walvis Bay and the Territory 
of South West Africa, by a Government 
Notice published in the Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette on December 31, 
1948. 

|The Territory of South West Africa is ad- 
ministered by the Union of South Africa 
under terms of the former mandate; the 
Walvis Bay region (374 square miles) is 
Union territory situated within South West 
Africa. | 
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United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


ANGLO-ITALIAN PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED 


A new Anglo-Italian sterling-payments 
agreement was signed in Rome on November 
26, 1948. As a result of this agreement the 
Italian Government has introduced measures 
to adjust the discrepancy between the official 
sterling-dollar parity and the lower cross-rate 
of these two currencies on the Italian market 
Technical arrangements have been set up 
to ensure that sterling and dollars are re- 
lated to one another at the official parity of 
$4.03. 

The agreement also provides for an ex- 
pansion of trade between Italy and the sterl- 
ing area, and for the readmission of Italy to 
membership in the _ transferable-account 
group of countries. 

The agreement for Intra-European Pay- 
ments and Compensations, which is co-ter- 
minous with the new payments agreement, 
gives to Italy over £6,000,000 drawing rights 
on the sterling area and releases £11,000,000 
from her blocked sterling balances. 


ITALY RE-ENTERS TRANSFERABLE ACCOUNT 
SYSTEM 


One clause of the new Anglo-Italian pay- 
ments agreement brings Italy, comprising for 
purposes of exchange control the Italian 
Republic, Republic of San Marino, and 
Trieste, within the transferable account sys- 
tem effective December 6, 1948. 

British exchange-control regulations have 
been revised accordingly to permit payments 
in sterling to be made freely from any Italian 
transferable account to any other Italian 
transferable account, to transferable accounts 
held by residents of other countries in the 
transferable account system, or to accounts 
held by residents of the sterling area (the 
scheduled territories). Transfers of sterling 
are not permitted from Italy to American- 
account countries, nor to a bilateral account 
without the specific approval of the Bank 
of England. 

Italian transferable accounts may be cred- 
ited with payments from other transferable 
accounts, American accounts, and accounts 
held by residents of the sterling area. 

The Vatican City, however, is subject to the 
controls of the bilateral account system 
Sterling may be transferred to sterling-area 
accounts and to other Vatican City accounts, 
but all other transactions including payments 
from the sterling area to the Vatican City, 
require the special permission of the Bank 
of England. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY 

AT MONTEVIDEO 

(Dated January 21, 1949) 
December shipments of wool, Uru- 
guay’s most valuable export, exceeded 
the total for the first 2 months of the 
1948-49 season, although total shipments 
for the first 3 months (30,450 bales, of 
whicn 11,943 bales went to the United 
States) were a third smaller than during 
the corresponding period last season. 
Prices paid by exporters for the top 
grades were as high as 75 cents (U. S. 

currency) per pound. 
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Yields of wheat and linseed, the har- 
vests of which were nearly completed at 
time of this report, are excellent in qual- 
ity and volume. The corn crop is ex- 
pected to be poor this year because of 
lack of rain at the proper time. 

The meat Shortage in Montevideo was 
relieved during the past month, primarily 
because of the regular seasonal arrival 
on the market of fattened cattle, al- 
though a Government subsidy on freight 
charges on animals shipped for local con- 
sumption probably was a contributing 
factor. Foreign packing houses resumed 
operations, packing for the export trade. 
A Government decree, granting subsidies 
on plantings of forage crops, was issued 
in an effort to increase artificial pastur- 
age, but it appears unlikely that a pro- 
posed law to modify price controls, which 
have been an important factor in limit- 
ing cattle offerings, will be approved. 

The effects of Argentine restrictions 
on the sale of foreign exchange for tour- 
ist purposes became noticeable during 
the past month. The low rate of ex- 
change for the Argentine peso in Uru- 
guay and high prices at resort estab- 
lishments have reduced the flow of tour- 
ists to local resorts. The number of 
persons entering from Argentina between 
December 1 and January 17, including 
returning Uruguayans, was down 11 per- 
cent from the corresponding period last 
year. Several hotels reportedly are con- 
sidering closing this season and some 
others are reducing prices in an effort 
to attract Uruguayan tourists. In a 
long-range effort to stimulate tourism, 
a law has been proposed which would 
exempt hotels costing over 1,000,000 pesos 
from property taxes and certain other 
taxes for 10 years. 

Warm weather and the end-of-the- 
year holidays resulted in a very satis- 
factory level of retail sales. 

The unofficial free-market buying rate 
of exchange for the dollar rose to about 
2.40 from approximately 2.25 at the end 
of the preceding period. The decline of 
the peso is attributed to the unsettled 
financial conditions in Argentina and 
fluctuations of the Argentine peso. The 
official free rate (2.25) was virtually un- 
changed and controlled rates ‘import- 
export) were not affected. Trading on 
the Montevideo stock exchange was less 
active than during the preceding period. 
Although the index for 15 bond issues 
dropped to 94.16 (1947-100) from 95.55 
in the preceding month and the index 
for 22 stocks was 83.04 as compared with 
86.60 at the end of the preceding 4-week 
period, both bonds and stocks had risen 
slightly from low points registered during 
the middle of the month. It is estimated 
that Government revenues for November 
were 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 pesos—15 
to 20 percent lower than corresponding 
revenues in 1947. 





Official figures show the value of con. 
struction permits issued in Montevideo 
during the first 9 months of 1948 to be 
22 percent below the corresponding pe. 
riod in 1947, although unofficial sources 
report that the total for the year will at 
least equal that of 1947. Construction 
was completed on a cement floating dry. 
dock capable of handling ships up to 
20,000 tons, reportedly the first of its 
type built in South America. 

Uruguay’s balance of trade for the 
first 10 months of 1948 showed an import 
balance of 23,500,000 dollars ‘exports, 
US$146,500,000; imports, less imports of 
gold for banking purposes, US$170,000,- 
000) compared with import balances of 
US$15,900,000 at the end of September 
and US$50,900,000 for the first 10 months 
of 1947. Import quotas were opened for 
lumber, coffee, tobacco, and cacao from 
Brazil, automobiles from Belgium, and 
lubricants from Canada and the United 
States. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuUTY-FREE ENTRY OF SPECIFIED PRINTING 
PAPER CONTINUED 


Resolution No. 2 of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of January 19, 1949, extended until] 
June 30, 1949, the duty-free entry of speci- 
fied printing paper, classified under tariff 
item 239 (b), the U. S. Embassy at Caracas 


reports This concession applies to white 
paper, in rolls or bobbins, not calendered 
without gum or sizing, weighing more than 


50 grams per square meter, and which is for 
use exclusively in the printing of newspapers 
magazines, and books of a cultural nature 
The tariff exemption, however, also may be 
extended to similar paper when imported in 
sheets, upon the submission of satisfactory 
proof that it has not been possible to obtain 
paper in rolls because of 
paper market 

A prior import license is required in each 
case for obtaining duty-free entry 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, for previous announcement of 
this concession. | 


conditions in the 


PoTATO IMPORTS PuT UNDER LICENSE FROM 
FEBRUARY TO MAy 


The National Supply Commission of Vene- 
zuela has announced by means of notices 
published in the daily press that from Febru- 
ary 1 to May 1949, potatoes may be imported 
only under license. This is the customary 
protection given to the local potato growers, 
whose main crop is marketed during this 
period 





A total of 1,129,052 tons of cargo was 
loaded (833,416 tons in Turkish and 
295,636 tons in foreign ships) at the port 
of Istanbul in 1948. During the same 
period, 222,787 tons were unloaded from 
Turkish ships and 405,249 tons from for- 
eign vessels. The Ministry of Commu- 
nications has announced a 45 percent 
reduction in freight rates for Turkish 
merchandise exported to foreign ports. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International ‘Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


HonDURAS OBTAINS EQUIPMENT FROM U. S. 


Airplane equipment is not manufac- 
tured in Honduras; all planes and equip- 
ment now in use have been imported 
from the United States. 

There are no trade restrictions on the 
importation of aeronautical products, 
and it is anticipated that private and 
commercial users Will continue to obtain 
practically all equipment from the 
United States 

Of the planes in use, prospectors and 
jumbermen are using light planes such 
as basic trainers, Cubs, Ercoups, and 
Cessnas. A railroad uses a transport, 
Douglas DC-3 


DEVELOPMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


The Fokker Aircraft Works is moving 
from northern Amsterdam to Schiphol 
Airport ‘about 5 miles from Amsterdam) 
so as to have facilities to test planes 
The new plant, with 3,000 employees is 
expected to be in use in 1952 

Manufacture of the Gloster Meteor, 
under license, Will start as soon as possi- 
ble. In addition to the Meteor IV, li- 
censing rights have been granted for 
later types in the Meteor series and for 
the dual trainer, Gloster Mark XII 

The English Hawker Seafury, also be- 
ing manufactured under license, 1S a 
single-engine fighter with folding wings 
intended for use with aircraft carriers 

The North American Harvard, a 2- 
seater trainer, is being brought from 
war dumps to the Fokker’ Works where 
replacement parts are made and in- 
stalled. The engines are overhauled by 
the Royal Dutch Airlines 

Fokker hopes to deliver its S-11 In- 
structor (a 2- to 3-seat primary side-by- 
side training monoplane) at the rate of 
10 a month in 1949. The prototype of 
the newer S-12, similar to the S—11 but 
equipped with a nose wheel, is nearing 
completion. Plans are being studied for 
anew type of treight plane, and the plant 
is working also on a twin-engine crew 
training plane, the Fokker S—13, and on 
a 2- to 3-seat jet-propelled advanced 
Side-by-side trainer, the Fokker S-14 

A 4-seat taxi or touring plane, the 
Fokker Promotor F-25, now in produc- 
tion, is suited to use as an ambulance 
because of the light-metal nose that can 
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be opened. The plane, with a full tank 
of 200 liters of fuel, has a cruising speed 
of 190 kilometers an hour and can travel 
about 1,000 kilometers; a seat for three 
passengers is located behind the pilot. 

Orders for conversion of military 
planes to transport planes have been 
received from the Royal Dutch Airlines 
and from Finland. Fokker is the cen- 
ter for overhaul and repair services for 
Dakotas and Skymasters, and the plant 
has been flooded with orders for conver- 
sion of C-—47’s and C-—54’s to Dakotas and 
Skymasters. 


SouTH PAcIFIc AIR TRANSPORT COUNCIL 
MEETS IN WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Delegations from Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Fiji Islands, and the United 
Kingdom, together with advisers from 
seven air lines, attended the third meet- 
ing of the South Pacific Air Transport 
Council in Wellington, which concluded a 
10-day session on December 7, 1948. 

At this meeting the representatives of 
the Governments concerned approved 
the operation of Douglas DC-6 aircraft 
by the British Commonwealth Pacific 
Airlines on their Pacific services and 
confined the purchase of Short Solent 
flying boats for Tasman services by Tas- 
man Empire Airways. 


New HELICOPTER TESTED, U. K 


The Cierva Air Horse helicopter made 
its first test flight, which lasted 50 min- 
utes, on December 8, 1948. The Air 
Horse is a multi rotor helicopter powered 
by a Rolls Royce Merlin engine. It has 
one rotor at the front and two side by 
side at the back, mounted on out-riggers, 
which also carry the undercarriage. 
During the first tests the Air Horse flew 
at an all-up weight of 14,500 pounds, 
which is 3,000 pounds short of its design 
weight. 

Two Cierva Air Horse helicopters have 
been ordered by the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Supply for use in crop spray- 
ing. 

U. K. Tests NEW AIRPLANE 


A test flight of the Airspeed Ambas- 
sador, with a maximum production gross 
weight of 52,000 pounds, was made 
recently from a 1,300-yard runway of an 
R. A. F. airfield. The aircraft crossed 
the end of the runway at 70 feet in a 10- 
mile-per-hour wind after a 900-yard 
take-off. Two thousand pounds of bal- 
last was jettisoned and the aircraft 


landed in about half the length of the 
runway. Total take-off power of the 
engines in the aircraft used for these 
tests was 4,000-brake horsepower. The 
production models will have a _ 5,400- 
brake horsepower. 

Airspeed used the first rather than the 
second prototype for these tests because 
the second aircraft, although designed 
for a higher all-up weight, has no pro- 
vision for lightening the load. 

Length of the flight and weather condi- 
tions were not given in the report but 
the pilot found the behavior of the air- 
craft satisfactory. 


Automotive 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian-made Holden, officially 
put on sale in Melbourne in December, 
is a 6-passenger sedan, 6-cylinder model, 
rated at 21.6 horsepower, priced at $2,- 
160, with gasoline consumption of 44.4 
miles per gallon at 35 miles an hour. 
The production rate is to be raised to 
20,000 cars a year. (Announcement also 
has been made of another Australian 
project, financed by British and Austral- 
ian capital, to produce a 12.16-horse- 
power car.) 

In June 1948, applications for 86,961 
new motor vehicles, representing about 
a 2-year demand, had not been satisfied. 
Of 606,398 cars in operation in January 
1948, 15.1 percent were less than 8 years 
old, 18.4 percent were from 8 to 10 years 
old, 31.4 percent were from 10 to 15 
years old, 19.1 percent were from 15 to 
20 years old, and 16 percent were more 
than 20 years old. 

Imports of motor vehicles, including 
chassis, bodies, and parts in the year 
July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948, were valued at 
approximately $65,000,000. 


SITUATION OF CHILEAN IMPORTERS 


The association of automotive equip- 
ment importers in Chile is disturbed by 
reports that foreign exchange for auto- 
motive and transport equipment for 1949 
will be reduced by 33.5 percent, as com- 
pared with 1948, and that automobiles 
will have to be imported with exchange 
derived from the purchase of gold. 

A regulation of the National Foreign- 
Trade Council permits authorized im- 
porters of automotive equipment to uti- 
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lize dollar commissions deposited in the 
United States, which it estimates amount 
to US$160,000, for the importation of 
passenger cars, trucks, and repair parts. 


BussEs To BE USED ON DANISH RAILWAYS 


Licenses have been issued to import 20 
busses from the United Kingdom for use 
on the Copenhagen-Greve-Koge route 
of the Danish State Railways. The 
amount involved is estimated at well 
over $500,000. 


BussrEs ORDERED BY HELSINKI, FINLAND 


The City of Helsinki, Finland, has or- 
dered 5 trolley busses from the former 
aeroplane factory at Tampere, Finland, 
states the Finnish press. 


PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Motor-vehicle production in the com- 
bined British and American Zones of 
Germany continues to increase. In the 
first 10 months of 1948 output totaled 
21,696 passenger cars and 20,402 trucks, 
452 busses, 74 trolley busses, 1,156 road 
tractors, and 4,377 agricultural tractors. 
The Volkswagen (14,418 units) led in 
passenger-car production followed by 
Opel (3,929) and Daimler-Benz (3,344). 
Opel was the principal producer of trucks 
with 5,204 units, followed by Ford (3,- 
988), and Daimler-Benz (3,105). 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
USE IN MEXICO 


Motor vehicles in Mexico on Decem- 
ber 1, 1948, according to the Mexican 
Automobile Association, included 112,478 
passenger cars, 17,074 taxicabs, 4,527 
automobiles for official use, 14,790 pas- 
senger busses, 11,221 cargo trucks fol 
rental, 72,019 private cargo trucks, and 
2,958 trucks for official use. 


NICARAGUA IMPORTS MAINLY FrRoM U. S. 


Of the 1,443 passenger cars, 672 
trucks, and 151 busses, in operation in 
Nicaragua on December 16, last, 99 per- 
cent were imported directly or indirectly 
from the United States. In addition, 
there were 202 motorcycles and 14 
truck trailers in operation. 

Imports of motive products in the pe- 
riod January-—December 14, 1948, as 
shown by Customs statistics, included 
259 passenger cars, 171 trucks, and 2 
busses, valued at $719,393, and spare 
parts amounting to $217,240. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Lack of coal limits the production of 
coal-tar chemicals in Argentina. Small 
quantities of benzene are made by the 
Government gas company, Gas del Es- 
tado. Toluene and xylene are manufac- 
tured on a limited scale by the Govern- 
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ment’s DirecciOn General de Fabricaci- 
ones Militares; the output of toluene 
averages about 15 metric tons monthly. 
A chemical company in Buenos Aires 
produced benzene, toluene, and xylene 
from coal-tar oils until 1947, when the 
shortage of imported raw materials 
forced the plant to close. 


ARGENTINA’S REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CERTAIN CHEMICALS 


Argentina’s minimum requirements of 
soda ash in 1949 are estimated by trade 
sources at 132,240,000 pounds. Esti- 
mated requirements of caustic soda are 
88,160,000 pounds. 


VALUE OF AUSTRIAN OUTPUT 


The Austrian chemical industry’s out- 
put of 88,100,000 schillings (10 schill- 
ings=US$1) in September 1948 indi- 
cated that the industry as a whole was 
operating at approximately 75 percent 
of capacity and at 160 percent of the 
1937 monthly average level. 

Additional production of certain heavy 
chemical salts and fine chemicals, 
progress in the construction of a coke- 
gasification plant for large-scale hydro- 
gen manufacture, and the opening of 
export markets for nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers are new factors that may influence 
production levels and costs. 


BELGIUM INCREASES PERCENTAGE VALUE OF 
EXPORTS 


The proportion of Belgium’s exports 
of chemical products to the country’s 
total exports has increased in value from 
9 percent in the prewar period to 13 per- 
cent at present, says a foreign chemical 
publication. However, German competi- 
tion is being increasingly felt, it is stated 


BURMA’s FERTILIZER MARKET UNCERTAIN 


The market for fertilizers in Burma is 
uncertain. Lengthy experiments in the 
fertilization of rice paddy are said to in- 
dicate that the use of chemical fertilizers 
other than superphosphate is not bene- 
ficial. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS DECLINES, CANADA 


Canadian exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the first 11 months of 
1948 declined in value more than $2,800.- 
000 from those in the corresponding 
period of 1947, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Totals were $73,- 
812,000 and $76,641,000, respectively. 


CANADA WILL CONSTRUCT PLANT 
Northern Chemicals, Ltd., Canada, will 
construct a lithium-carbonate concen- 
tration plant at Cat Lake, about 75 miles 
from Winnipeg, in the spring of 1949, 
states a foreign trade periodical. 


CHINA’S EXPORTS DECREASE 


Exports of chemicals and chemical 
products from China in the first half of 
1948 dropped to 19,391 metric tons from 





106,407 tons in the corresponding perigg | 
of 1947. The decline is attributed almog | 
entirely to greatly reduced shipments of 
crude and refined salt to Japan. 


PRODUCTION GOALS, KWANTUNG, 
MANCHURIA, CHINA 


The Kwantung economic plan includes 
the following production goals for chem). 
cals in 1949 and 1950, in metric tons: 
Fertilizers, 10,000 (1950); sulfuric aciq 
1,000 and 2,500; sodium nitrate (salt. 
peter), 500 and 2,000; sulfides, 560 ang | 
1,330; and glycerin, 24 and 43. Chemica), 
dye, caustic soda, and glycerin plants are | 
to be expanded or constructed. 


PRODUCTION IN FORMER JAPANESE FLants. 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


Wartime Japanese electrolytic alkali 
plants in Taiwan, now under the man- 
agement of the Taiwan Alkali Corp, 
(National Resources Commission, 
China), have a maximum monthly out- 
put of 650 metric tons of solid caustic 


soda, 375 tons of liquid soda, 217 tons of | 
bleaching powder, and 130 tons of hydro. | 


chloric acid. Production costs are high, 
states a foreign chemical publication. 
The three plants are at Kaohsiung and 
Tainan (2). 


PRODUCTION SITUATION, FRANCE 
The French chemical 
been handicapped recently by labor dif- 
ficulties and shortages of coal and power, 
which have resulted in production stop- 
pages in certain branches, states the for- 
eign press. (Until late fall, the general 
production trend in the industry had 
been upward.) Stocks of some materials 
are low, but pyrites, sulfur, and phos- 
phate rock have not been in short sup- 
ply. Nitrogenous-fertilizer production 
has suffered from the lack of ammonia; 
nitric acid output also has declined. 
Chlorine derivatives, sodium sulfate, 
sulfites, and chromium salts have become 
Zinc-oxide production is ham- 
pered by a shortage of raw materials; 
titanium oxide isin short supply. Manu- 
facture of some organic chemicals has 
been affected by the seasonal shortage of 
ethyl alcohol, and the production of 
ethylene derivatives has been difficult. 


scarcer 


LACK OF FERTILIZER LOWERS AGRICULTURAL 
YIELD, GERMANY 

The relatively high yields per hectare 
‘1 hectare=2.47 acres) formerly 
achieved on German soils were obtained 
chiefly as the result of heavy fertiliza- 
tion. The sharp decline in agricultural 
output since 1938 is closely related to the 
deficiency in fertilizers that resulted 
from the diversion of fertilizer manu- 
facture into production of munitions. 


HAITIAN BANANA GROWERS REQUEST GOV- 
ERNMENT AID IN FIGHTING DISEASE 
Banana growers in Haiti have re 

quested Government assistance in com- 
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pating sigatoka disease. A special ex- 
port tax is levied to finance disease-con- 
trol work, but producers state that they 
are not receiving the benefits of this 
tax. 


INDIA PLANS DEVELOPMENT IN PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


India plans to develop its plastics in- 
dustry considerably, states a foreign 
chemical publication. Technical experts 
from the United States and the United 
Kingdom will assist in the project; $10,- 
000,000 is to be spent by 1953. Training 
programs in factories have been started, 
and other trainees are being sent to 
schools in the United States by the In- 
dian Government. At present the in- 
dustry is centered in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Mysore. 


DEVELOPMENTS, IRAN 


A soda-ash plant, built in Tehran, 
Iran, during the war to meet Allied needs, 
has an annual production of about 1,000 
metric tons, probably natural soda ash 
according to the foreign press. Under 
the Iranian 7-Year Plan it is proposed 
to build a soda-ash and sodium-bicar- 
bonate plant with a yearly output of 
14,000 tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DYE MANUFACTURE, 


JAPAN 


The number of companies in Japan 
engaged in manufacturing dyes in- 
creased from 36 in September 1948 to 41 
in October, whereas the number of plants 
rose from 45 to 49. Output of dyes in 
October was 567 metric tons, approxi- 
mately 10 percent below the September 
postwar high of 625 tons. 


New COMPANY FORMED IN NETHERLANDS 


The Central Nitrogen Sales Organiza- 
tion, Ltd., has been formed in The 
Hague, Netherlands, with a capital of 
2,000,000 guilders (1 guilder=US 
$0.3766), according to the foreign press. 
Participating shareholders include the 
State Coal Mines, Mekog Co., and the 
Compagnie Neerlandaise de ]'Azote. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway's imports of fertilizers from 
France in the first half of 1948 decreased 
in value to 7,300,000 crowns (1 crown 
US$0.202) from 11,200,000 crowns in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Imports 
of these materials from the Netherlands, 
however, advanced in value to 7,300,000 
crowns in the first 6 months of 1948 from 
200,000 crowns in the first half of 1947. 


PORTUGUESE PLANT EXPORTS WHITE 
ARSENIC 


A refinery near Oporto, Portugal, 
makes white arsenic of 99 percent purity. 
It produced approximately 200 metric 
tons monthly in 1948. Domestic sales 


are negligible, but export demand is 
good. 
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In the period January—November 1948, 
the company exported 1,265 tons of 
white arsenic. Germany was the prin- 
cipal purchaser, taking 700 tons; Bel- 
gium was second, with 360 tons. 


PROBLEMS IN FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, 
SICILY 


Sulfur interests in Sicily have proposed 
that waste sulfur gases be utilized in the 
production of fertilizers, says a foreign 
chemical journal. In view of the prox- 
imity of North African phosphate rock 
mines, it has been suggested that an 
agreement might be made with France 
whereby the two materials used in the 
manufacture of superphosphates—phos- 
phate rock and sulfuric acid—could be 
exchanged. 

Present consumption of fertilizers in 
Sicily is considerably under the needs of 
the island. Centralized production 
would reduce substantially the cost of 
fertilizer manufacture. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


In the second quarter of 1948, 238,991 
metric tons of potash were produced in 
Spain, and in the third quarter, 239,226 
tons. On a K.O basis, output was 38,740 
and 35,536 tons, respectively. 


SPAIN’S EXPORTS TO SWEDEN 


Under a commercial and financial ac- 
cord covering the period July 1948—June 
1949, Spain will export to Sweden the 
following chemical products, in metric 
tons: Red lead and other lead oxides, 
500: lithopone, 100; sodium sulfate, 
5,000; potash (K.O), 5,000; and tartaric 
acid, 200. 


SaLt PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Despite a somewhat unfavorable sea- 
son, salt production in Turkey in 1948 
was expected to reach 270,000 metric 
tons, only slightly less than the 1947 
output of 276,800 tons, states a foreign 
chemical publication 


SuLFuRICc-ACID PRODUCTION, U. K. AND 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


Production of sulfuric acid in the 
United Kingdom and Eire in the third 
quarter of 1948 totaled 382,741 long tons 
according to the National Sulphuric Acid 
Association. (Output of Government 
plants is not included except in cases 
where acid for commercial use is pro- 
duced.) Eighty-seven percent of pro- 
duction capacity was utilized. 


Coal. Coke. and 


%, a | 
Fuel Gases 
COAL OUTPUT RESTRICTED BY SHORTAGE OF 


ROLLING STOCK, AUSTRALIA 


Shortage of railway rolling stock is re- 
ported to be the principal difficulty re- 


stricting coal output to 300,000 tons in 
1948 at Balir Athol, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. The British firm that was granted 
the franchise in December 1947 expects 
to have the field in full production 
(3,500,000 long tons annually) in 5 years. 
It originally proposed to spend A£18,000,- 
000, mostly on rail and port develop- 
ments, colliers, and to build a railway of 
Australian standard gage to carry fast 
Diesel trains. 


OvuTPUT INCREASED, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


New power shovels were expected to 
bring coal output to 9,500 tons weekly in 
the last quarter of 1948 at Leigh Creek, 
South Australia. Long-range plans pro- 
vide for output of 20,000 tons weekly in 
1950 when a dragline excavator is ex- 
pected from the United States. 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRIA 


The recent shortage of hydroelectric 
power in Austria has placed a tremendous 
burden on thermal] plants. Coal require- 
ments for thermal power output in De- 
cember were approximately 100,000 tons 
instead of the 45,000 tons anticipated. 

The power shortage has also increased 
coal consumption by railroads, making it 
necessary to draw upon already in- 
adequate stock piles. 


SHORTAGE OF COAL IN SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Shanghai received less than one- 
fourth of its current industrial require- 
ments for coal during November 1948, 
largely because deliveries from the Kai- 
lan mines dropped to less than 5,000 tons, 
compared with a January—May 1948 
monthly average of 120,000 tons. Coal 
stocks held by the Bituminous Coal Ad- 
ministration in Shanghai fell to 5,541 
tons by the end of November, far below 
the established emergency level of 50,000 
tons. 

In order partly to meet the deficit in 
Shanghai’s coal supplies, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration was re- 
quested to explore the possibility of pro- 
curing 60,000 tons of bituminous coal in 
the United States for arrival in Shang- 
hai during February and March 1949. 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF COAL, 
CEYLON 


Ceylon imported 271,994 long tons of 
coal during the first 9 months of 1948. 
Of the total quantity imported, 88,013 
tons were delivered to ships’ bunkers and 
the balance was available for internal 
consumption. The following table shows 
imports, by country of origin, and bunker 
shipments for 1946, 1947, and the first 
three quarters of 1948. 

The largest coal consumer is the Cey- 
lon Government Railway, which requires 
about 170,000 tons annually. Other 
major consumers are local fertilizer 
plants and foundries. Generally, South 
African coal is used by the railroad and 
Indian coal is used commercially. 
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and Bunker Shipmentsof Coal, 1946-48 


{In long tons 


Ceylon’s Imports 
1946 
Imports 
South Africa 196, 632 
India 145, 090 
Mozambique 1, 244 
United Kingdom 
Total 342. O66 
Bunker shipments 137, 994 
Available for internal consumption 204, 972 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF ANTHRACITE, 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The open-pit anthracite mines at 
Hongay are the only coal mines currently 
producing in French Indochina. Output 
of these mines reached a postwar peak 
of 93,300 metric tons during the last 
quarter of 1947, but declined during 1948 
mainly because of labor shortages and 
the general political unrest. Production 
figures are as follows: 


Year Metric tons 
1938 ee 2 _ 2,335, 000 
, Sere a 261, €96 
=e EES AGES Tee ER 247, 800 
1948—First quarter ——— 85, £00 


Second quarter ‘ aes 75, 990 
Third quarter- 74, 793 





| 236, 199 


Exports of anthracite during the first 
half of 1948 amounted to 36,387 metric 
tons, which were shipped mainly to 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. 


PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Coal production in Indonesia amounted 
to 259,000 tons during the first half 
of 1948 and 130,000 tons during the third 
quarter of that year. Approximately 80 
percent of the output came from the 
Boekit Assam mine in Sumatra and the 
remainder from mines in eastern Borneo. 
The lack of storage and shipping facili- 
ties is retarding the coal output, par- 
ticularly at the Boekit Assam mine, 
where prewar production averaged about 
70,000 tons a month. 

During the first 9 months of 1948, 11,- 
400 tons of coal were exported to Hong 
Kong and Bangkok and 9,000 tons of 
gas coal were imported from. the 
Netherlands. 


GERMAN COMPANIES To Supp_Ly GAS 
TO NETHERLANDS 


A contract was recently signed for the 
annual exportation of 80,000,000 to 90,- 
000 000 cubic meters of fuel gas by the 
Ruhrgas A. G. at Essen and the Thyssen 
Gas and Wasserwerke G. m. B. H. at 
Duisburg-Hamborn, Germany, to Neth- 
erlands pipe lines. The contract became 
effective retroactively as of November 1, 
1947, and extends for a period of 19 
years. 

22 


“aO 


19 


19 


51 
10 


1948 
17 
First Second Third lotal, three 
quarter quartet quarter! quarters 
4, 041 30, 633 7R, 862 7, 57 147, 071 
3, 385 53, 178 8, 7US 53, 708 115, 6S1 
2, 242 
9, 242 ), 242 
4. OOS 83. SOS 87. O00 100, 52t 271, 994 
4, 441 290 805 97.577 (0. 631 aS) 
227 +O) ti s HO. &UF 183, GS 
A second contract, under discussion, 


will cover the supply of approximately 
3,500,000 to 4,500,000 cubic meters of 
gas annually until 1964 to other Dutch 
villages through Dutch pipe lines 


Electrical 
Equipment 


EXxPorRTS, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Electrical machinery exported from 
the Bizonal Area of Germany in the first 
half of 1948 included electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus valued at $1,472,946, 
communication equipment and electronic 
devices worth $279,609, and air-condi- 
tioning and refrigeration equipment 
valued at $37,958, the Joint Export- 
Import Agency reports. 

Imports of communication equipment 


and electronic devices, January-June 
1948, were valued at $79,029, whereas, 


electrical rotating equipment valued at 
$24,265 was exported during this period. 

Exports from the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many during the first 7 months of 1948 
included electric lamps ‘bulbs, tubes, and 
related light sources) valued at $42,516, 
and household and commercial electric 
appliances valued at $435,229 


U. S. Firm WILL MAKE POWER 
IN GREECE 


SURVEY 


A contract has been signed with a 
United States firm for an extensive elec- 
tric power and water utilization survey 
and for the planning of various hydro- 
electric projects in Greece 


POWER DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


With preliminary work under way on 
some of the Indian hydro- 
electric projects, it is reported that con- 
struction contracts may be awarded in 
the near future. Indian engineers from 
three Provinces are now in the United 
States to study United States power de- 
velopments. 


large-scale 


PLANS FOR ELECTRICAL-PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, INDIA 


The Government of Bihar, India, de- 
sires to establish an industry to manu- 


facture 


insulating papers and _ similar 
products utilizing locally produced Mica 
for use in the electrical-products indys. 
try now being planned. The Govern. 
ment is willing to provide a substantia] 
amount of money to finance the enter. 
prise and would welcome technical, man. 
agerial, and marketing inquiries and ¢o. 
operation by an experienced Uniteq 
States concern, according to the Director 
of Industries. 


MEXICAN COMPANY WILL EXPAND Powgp 
FACILITIES 


The Mexican Light & Power Co., which 
supplies electrical energy to Mexico City 
and parts of the six surrounding States 
may shortly begin work on a large com: 
struction program to expand its power 
facilities. 

Equipment to be purchased includes 
LWo 25,000-kilowatt steam turbogenera. 
tor sets and related equipment, one 45. 
000-kilowatt hydroelectric station, which 
will be located on the Necaxa River: one 
150,000-volt double-circuit steel-tower 
transmission line from Necaxa to Mexico 
City; a large 150,000,/85,000 20,090-volt 
step-down station; transformer material 
for the rebuilding and expansion of ex- 
isting sub-stations, primary networks, 
and distribution facilities in the Federal 
District 

The estimated cost of the work is ap- 


proximately $50,000 000, U. S. currency 


DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


Electric power is expected to be pro- 
vided in the first quarter of this year to 
three important regions in the State of 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico: Cadereyta Jimenez 
Sabinas Hidalgo, and General Bravo or 
Las Herreras. The agreement to this ef- 
fect, between the State Government of 
Nuevo Leon and the Federal Electrical 
Commission, states that one-third of the 
cost will be provided by the State, one- 
third by the where the 
plants will be located, and one-third by 
the Ministry of Hydraulic Resources. 

The municipalities of Paras, General 
Trevino, Agualeguas, and Villa de Juarez 


municipalities 


all in the State of Nuevo Leon, are ex- 
pected to inaugurate their own power 
plants soon; these are being set up as 


local ventures. The 


plant 


hydroelectric 
Montemorelos 


new 
installed at 
N. L., is nearing completion; it will be op- 
Pillon River 
A cooperatively operated cement plant 
located at Hidalgo, N. L., 
purchased two turbogenerators from the 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources for 
750,000 pesos. (685 pesos equal US$1.) 


being 
erated from a dam on the 


has recently 


calteetiaiendihiesineneenaneeaea 


A new shipyard is to be constructed at 


La Paz, Baja California, Mexico, by the 


the Varadero de la 
(‘Topolobampo, Sinaloa) 


owner of Pesquera 
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Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 
Coffee 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COFFEE INDUSTRY, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Considerable pessimism prevailed 
among Dominican coffee growers and ex- 
porters during December 1948, when the 
new 10 percent export tax on all coffee 
shipments was announced. In late De- 
cember, the coffee trade was rushing 
coffee harvesting, drying, and shipping 
operations before the new tax became 
effective. 

The new 10 percent ad valorem coffee 
tax, effective January 1, 1949, is estab- 
lished on coffee (green or roasted) ex- 
ports when the f. 0. b. Dominican port 
price is 15 pesos (1 Dominican peso=$1 
United States currency) or more per 
hundred pounds. 

Exporters may lose money on coffee 
shipments which have been contracted 
for future delivery and on warehouse 
stocks pending export. Although great 
efforts were made to expedite shipments 
before January 1, the quantities of coffee 
were too large to handle hurriedly. The 
law provides no exemption clause for un- 
shipped coffee. Exporters attempted to 
obtain a special concession for unshipped 
stocks from Dominican Government au- 
thorities, but up to the end of December 
1948 had been unsuccessful. 

Because of the new tax, growers are 
necessarily offered lower prices. Accord- 
ing to reports, most growers are refusing 
to sell coffee and are hopefully awaiting 
a favorable modification in the tax legis- 
lation. 

Coffee shipments for the first 2 months 
of the 1948—49 crop year (October 1, 1848 
to September 30, 1949) totaled 22,313 
bags of 60 kilograms each of green coffee 
and 209 metric tons of roasted coffee. 
The bulk of the green-coffee shipments, 
or 21,380 bags, moved to the United 
States; the remainder went principally to 
the Netherlands and other European 
destinations. Roasted-coffee exports 
went almost exclusively to Puerto Rico. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


FRUIT PRODUCTION IN 1948 BELOW 
AVERAGE, FRANCE 


The volume of fruit production in 
France in 1948 was well below the aver- 
age of recent years, although most other 
Crops Were good. This is in contrast to 
1947 when fruit production was satisfac- 
tory, although other major crop yields 
were among the lowest on record . 

The accompanying table shows esti- 
mated production of fresh fruit in 1948, 
aS compared with 1947, and the average 
for the 10-year period 1930-39: 


February 14, 1949 


Estimated Production of Fresh Fruit in 











France 
[In thousands of metric tons} 
, Seieaaal as | 
Item 1930-39 1947 | 1948! 
| — - —_——— ——- 
Table grapes 136} 207 | 166 
Apples 244 356 | 275 
Pears 46 | 150 | 82 
Peaches 57 | 114 | 56 
Cherries 56 | 94 | 57 
Apricots. 15 | 14 13 
Plums 5O | 117 130 
Plums for prunes 8 | 14 17 
1 Preliminary, 
Source: French Ministry of Agriculture. 


The dominant factor in marketing 
prospects for fruit in France in 1948—49 
is the large North African citrus crop. 
Imports of citrus from North Africa 
during the winter of 1947-48 amounted 
to little more than 100,000 tons; imports 
in 1948-49 probably will exceed 200,000 
tons. The abundance of oranges from 
Morocco on the French market has 
brought the price down well below the 
controlled price that was applied in the 
early months of the 1947-48 season. 
The present flow of fruit from Morocco 
will be followed by the Algerian crop. 
It is almost certain that the French mar- 
ket will be saturated with North African 
citrus fruits well into February and 
probably into March. It is always pos- 
sible, however, that frost damage may 
seriously reduce the Algerian crop. 

With winter fruit supplies supple- 
mented by heavy imports of citrus from 
North Africa, French apples and pears 
are expected to be in good supply well 
into March. 

Under terms of the French-Swiss com- 
mercial accord, a certain quantity of 
apples, to the value of 2,000,000 Swiss 
francs (1 Swiss franc=approximately 
$0.2336 United States currency), will be 
imported by France this winter. 

In view of the poor apple crop in Bel- 
gium in 1948, French exporters had 
hoped to be able to sell apples to that 
country. Toward the end of 1948 Bel- 
gium was being supplied largely by Swit- 
zerland and Italy where prices were lower 
than in France. It is believed that later 
in the season when the Italian crop has 
been marketed, some French sales may 
be made on the Belgian market. No 
other noteworthy exports of fresh fruit 
are in prospect except the customary 
shipments of small quantities of table 
grapes to Switzerland and cider apples 
to England. 


CANNING PLANT IN OPERATION, ELEUTHERA, 
BAHAMA ISLANDS 


A new canning plant, with a capacity 
of 600 cases a day, went into operation 
on December 1, 1948, at Three Bays 
Farm, Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera. This 
plant proposes to maket its products in 
Barbados, Trinidad, Bermuda, and Nas- 
sau. It is engaged in canning whole 


tomatoes, tomato juice, and tomato 
paste. When the tomato season is over 
the plant will turn its attention to the 
canning of pineapples. 


Grains and Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
ANGOLA 


Angola’s 1948 corn crop of 106,000 
metric tons was the smallest in 15 years. 
The reduced production is attributed to 
drought and to the smaller plantings of 
corn in favor of the cultivation of beans 
for which higher prices are obtainable. 

It is estimated that 71,000 tons of the 
1948 corn crop will be consumed in the 
colony and about 35,000 tons may be 
available for export. Average exports 
during the past 10 years have amounted 
to more than 100,000 tons annually. 

Only 3,000 tons of wheat were har- 
vested in Angola in 1948, as compared 
with an average annual production of 
8,000 tons during the 1944-47 period. 
Local officials estimate that imports of 
wheat flour in 1948 will amount to about 
3,000 tons, practically all from the 
United States. 

Angola has been unable to export 
wheat since 1939 when about 700 tons 
were shipped abroad. 

The Angola bean harvest totaled 60,- 
000 metric tons in 1948. Exports of 
beans in the first half of that year to- 
taled 27,000 tons, of which 23,000 tons 
went to Germany. Beans now consti- 
tute Angola’s principal export by volume 
and rank third in value, being surpassed 
only by coffee and diamonds. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Production of paddy rice in British 
Guiana in the 1947-48 crop year (Octo- 
ber 1, 1947 to September 30, 1948) 
amounted to 95,270 long tons, equivalent 
to 57,380 tons of milled rice. Actual pro- 
duction of milled rice amounted to 49,- 
427 tons, the difference of 7,953 tons in 
the above figure representing the equiva- 
lent quantity of rough rice (paddy) re- 
tained by growers for seed or stock feed. 

With an expected normal spring crop 
of 8,000 long tons of milled rice in 1949, 
approximately 24,000 long tons of rice 
will be available for export in 1949. It 
is noted that the commitment for ex- 
port to Trinidad in 1949 is 29,298 tons, 
80 percent of which is guaranteed. 


Rice Imports, CUBA 


Official data on imports of rice into 
Cuba during the fourth quarter of 1948 
are not available. According to ships’ 
manifests, however, imports amounted 
to 218,387,000 pounds, as compared with 
295,441,000 pounds during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 

Ships’ manifests also show that dur- 
ing the second half of 1948, a total of 
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262,800,000 pounds of rice was imported, 
of which the United States supplied 256,- 
100,000 pounds against an IEFC alloca- 
tion of 281,750,000 pounds. The small 
remaining balance of this allocation was 
expected to arrive in January 1949. 

During the fourth quarter of 1948 all 
imports came from the United States. 
The size of the United States allocation, 
plus the fact that Cuban merchants usu- 
ally prefer this rice, accounted for the 
large United States’ sales. When Latin 
American rice becomes generally avail- 
able early in 1949, moderate quantities 
may enter Cuba because of favorable 
price differentials. 


CITRUS-FRUIT IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland imported 50,543 metric 
tons of citrus fruit in the first 10 months 
of 1948, of which Italy supplied 61.4 per- 
cent, Spain 30 percent, and the United 
States 7.3 percent. Imports in the com- 
parable period of 1947 totaled 41,717 tons. 
In the year 1947 imports amounted to 
52,177, with Italy supplying 81.3 percent, 
Spain 10.1 percent, and the United States 
4.6 percent. 

It is estimated by the trade that about 
the same quantity of citrus fruit will be 
imported from the United States in 1949 
as in 1948. Shipments from the United 
States usually start in April, reaching a 
peak in the period June to August, when 
Italian and Spanish oranges are off the 
market. 


General Products 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF BUTTON MANUFAC- 
TURE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The encouragement of button manu- 
facture is the object of a bill which was 
presented to the Jamaican House of 
Representatives in January 1949. Con- 
cessions proposed to be granted button 
manufacturers are similar to those pre- 
viously reported for hotels and textile 
factories; that is, relief from import 
duty on certain machinery and other 
materials, and relief from income tax— 
which will permit the setting off of cap- 
ital against profits. The manufacture 
of buttons as carried on in Jamaica in- 
volves the importation of corozo nuts 
from Ecuador for semimanufacture and 
reexport to the United Kingdom. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


During the first 7 months of 1948, ex- 
ports from the Bizonal Area of Germany 
included the following selected items: 
Kitchen and hospital utensils and 
kitchen tools valued at $47,520; me- 
chanics’ measuring tools, $21,937; hand 
tools, nonpowered (except mechanics’ 
measuring tools) $233,795; cutlery (ex- 
cept table flatware) , $402,813; silverware, 
plated ware, and similar metalware, 
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$221,355; watches, clocks, and parts, 
$16,500; glass tableware and kitchen 
articles, $120,142; utility glass and glass- 
ware, $38,518; art and decorative glass- 
ware, $661: pottery products, chinaware, 
$3,745,093; plastic articles, $13,924; sta- 
tionery and office supplies, and artists’ 
materials, $460,327; jewelry, $124,789; 
musical instruments and phonographs, 
$52,088; and games, toys, sporting and 
athletic goods, $679,233. 

Imports during the first 7 months of 
1948 included the following items: 
Games, toys, sporting and _ athletic 
goods valued at $49,437; jewelry valued 
at $4,630; and plastic articles valued at 
$11,962. 


PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 


JAPAN 


Japanese production during October 
1948 included the following items: Sew- 
ing machines, 18,289 units, of which 
16,618 were of the household type; 
clocks, 170,396 units; watches, 56,123 
units. 

The production of sake bottles in 
Japan has. been resumed. Output 
planned for the month of November 1948 
was 500,000 bottles. 


FURNITURE-INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT 
CoUNCIL ESTABLISHED, U. K. 


A Furniture-Industry Development 
Council has been established in the 
United Kingdom, in accordance with an 
order of the Board of Trade effective 
January 1, 1949. 

Among the many functions of the 
Council are the promotion of scientific 
research, improvement of design, setting 
up of minimum standards for furniture, 
and the development of export trade. In 
addition, the Council will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Board of Trade on 
any matters relating to the industry as a 
whole. 

The order covers the manufacture of 
furniture commonly used for domestic 
purposes, other than that constructed 
wholly or mainly of metal. Firms en- 
gaged in the preparation of raw mate- 
rials, finishing, or other ancillary proc- 
esses will not be affected. 

The income of the Council will be de- 
rived from a levy on all firms which 
manufacture domestic furniture, in pro- 
portion to the value of their production. 
This will be calculated so that the aver- 
age annual income from the industry will 
not exceed £25,000 in any one year. 


Gums and Resins 


GuM-BENZOIN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
HONG KONG 


Declared exports of gum benzoin from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 11 months of 1948 amounted to 
2,003 pounds, valued at $3,861. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO BIZONAL AREA oF I 
GERMANY 


The aggregate value of imports of 
gums, resins, and balsams into the 
Bizonal Area of Germany during the firg 


8 months of 1948 was US$733,900. The | 


monthly average was $91,700. 


SHELLAC Exports, SIAM 


Export demand for Siamese shellac 
continues strong. Some manufacturers 
are said to favor Government controls on 
exports of this material. 


PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Estimates, as of October 31, of gum 
arabic collection in Tanganyika during 
the year ended December 31, 194 
amounted to 874 long tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS, TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports from Tsingtao. 
China, in 1948, included 145 cowhides. 
50,400 Chinese goatskins, and 236 wease} 
skins. 


HIDE AND SKIN SITUATION, FRANCE 


French collections of cattle hides in | 


August and September 1948 amounted to 
14,472 metric tons; collections of calf 
and kid skins totaled 6,143 tons, and 
horse and colt skins, 594 tons. Imports 
of cattle hides totaled 119 tons; there 
were no imports of calf, kid, horse or colt 
skins. Exports amounted to 58 tons of 
cattle hides; 212 tons of calf and kid 
skins; and no horse and colt skins in the 
2-month period. Tanneries held 26,886 
tons of cattle hides, 8,997 tons of calf 
and kid skins, and 2,035 tons of horse 
and colt skins. 

Hides and skins tanned during August 
and September 1948 included: Cattle 
hides, 9,355 tons; calf and kid skins, 777 
tons, and horse and colt skins, 134 tons. 
Imports of tanned cattle hides totaled 
102 tons, and exports, 187 tons. Stocks 
at tanneries in this period were as fol- 
lows: Cattle hides, 7,469 tons; calf and 
kid skins, 771 tons; and horse and colt 
skins, 245 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand produced 35,935 cattle 
hides in October 1948, as compared with 
62,279 in September. Of these, 16,738 
and 41,171, respectively, were exportable 
surplus. Calfskin production totaled 
7,683 in October, as compared with 
13,013 in September 1948; exportable 
surpluses were 4,209 in October and 7,650 
in September. Production of sheepskins 
totaled 3,881 and lambskins 530 in Octo- 
ber, as compared with 2,297 and 1,166, 
respectively, in September. 
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Machinery, 
Agricultural 


NuMBER OF TRACTORS ON DANISH FARMS 


The estimated number of tractors on 
Danish farms on January 1, 1949, in- 
cluded 8,500 wheel tractors, less than 
100 track-type tractors, and about 450 
garden tractors. 


NuMBER OF TRACTORS IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


The farm-machinery trade in French 
Morocco reports the census of tractors 
on January 1, 1949, included wheel type 
2.125, track type 2,278, and garden type 
150. 


ENLARGEMENT OF FARM-EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING PLANT IN MEXICO 


A leading United States farm-equip- 
ment manufacturer is formulating 
plans to enlarge its plant at Saltillo, 
Mexico, in order to increase output and 
expand activities in the manufacture and 
assembly of agricultural implements and 
machinery not now produced by that 
plant. 


POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR FARM 
MACHINERY, MEXICO 


Some demand for farm machinery is 
expected to result from the announce- 
ment that the Governor of Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, is issuing final detailed instruc- 
tions for the distribution of 3,500 hec- 
tares of land irrigated by Las Lajos dam. 
The agreement for the parceling of this 
land was previously concluded between 
the State government of Nuevo Leon and 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Preference 
will be given to local land owners, farm 
workers, and veterans. The distribu- 
tion of this land will be undertaken as 
soon as damages caused by the last 
autumnal flood are repaired. 


TRACTOR IMPORTS INTO NICARAGUA 


In the period January through De- 
cember 16, 1948, 21 ‘Diesel-powered 
crawler-type tractors and 48 gasoline- 
powered wheel-type tractors were im- 
ported into Nicaragua. 


Machi nery, 
Industrial 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA CREATE DE- 
MAND FOR MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


Machinery valued at A£176,000,000 
will be required ultimately for mech- 
anization of coal mines in accordance 
with Australian plans. Orders for one- 
quarter of this amount have been placed 
domestically and in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Although re- 
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strictions on imports from dollar areas 
have prevented some firms from obtain- 
ing new equipment, substantial dollar 
permits were granted in the third quar- 
ter of 1948 for mechanization of coal 
mines in New South Wales. 

Prospects for sales of machinery to 
Australia are seen in a report that a new 
firm, Territory Tin & Tantalite Co., Ltd., 
will begin tin mining in March 80 miles 
southwest of Darwin. Operations will 
be on an open-cut basis, and production 
is expected to total about 100 long tons 
of ore per shift. 

It is also reported that important steps 
toward development of iron-ore deposits 
have been taken at Koolan Island, 
Western Australia. An agreement be- 
tween the State government and the 
newly established Western Steel Enter- 
prises, Ltd., provides for the coal leases 
at Collie and half of the iron leases at 
Koolan. Coal production of not less than 
100,000 tons annually is to begin within 
3 years, and iron-ore production at 200,- 
000 tons annually is to begin within 4 
years. 

Subject to Parliamentary approval, 
the State government plans to provide 
the Western Steel Enterprises, Ltd., with 
50 acres of land at Perth on which a 
steel-fabricating plant will be erected as 
soon as possible. 

Prospects for sales of additional petro- 
leum refining and mining machinery 
were improved in December 1948, when 
the Prime Minister quoted United States 
opinions that production of oil on a large 
scale at the Glen Davis shale-oil de- 
posits may be possible as a result of new 
methods. It was reported that a large 
new oil company is considering the for- 
mation of a new company for the pro- 
duction of oil from shale at Baermi, New 
South Wales. 


MACHINERY IMPORTS INTO ICELAND 


Machinery imports into Iceland in the 
first 8 months of 1948 totaled 2,271,455 
kilograms valued at 19,619,608 crowns 
6,144,892 crowns from the United 
Kingdom and 5,801,952 crowns from 
the United States). (crown=$0.154 
United States currency.) 

Imports of electrical machinery in the 
same period amounted to 1,502,026 kilo- 
grams worth 15,029,830 crowns (6,554,901 
crowns from the United Kingdom and 
4,063,212 crowns from the United States). 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS INCREASE DEMAND FOR 
EQUIPMENT IN CHILE 


A market for well drilling and pump- 
ing equipment is indicated by authoriza- 
tion of a project of the Hydraulic De- 
partment for improving the drinking- 
water supply at Lota Bajo, in the south 
Chilean coal region, at a cost of slightly 
over 2,100,000 pesos. 

The Department also plans to spend 
1,500,000 pesos on improving the water 


system of the town of Melipilla in the 
central area. Similar projects also are 
being asked for Concepcion, the growing 
industrial center in south-central Chile, 
and for Antofagasta in the north. 

The Santiago Water Co. has decided 
to purchase equipment for extracting 
drinking water from _ subterranean 
sources in order to increase the city’s 
supply. These projects are typical of 
the many new needs resulting from con- 
tinued growth and industrialization of 
Chile. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TYPE OF COAL- 
LOADING MACHINE, JAPAN 


A new type of coal-loading machine 
is being developed by the Hitachi Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., at Kameari, Japan. 
It is designed to load coal onto a con- 
veyor proceeding along a long-wall face 
after the coal has been undercut and 
shot down. Although still in the ex- 
perimental stage, the machine appears 
to be strongly built and adaptable to 
Japanese long-wall mining methods. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SULFONAMIDE IMPORTS INTO ARGENTINA 


It is understood that the Argentine 
Government is to restrict imports of sul- 
fonamide products as a means of pro- 
tecting and encouraging domestic pro- 
duction, states the foreign press. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States in 
the first 11 months of 1948 consisted of 
menthol, 51,320 pounds ($374,430) and 
“Chinese medicines,” 13,498 pounds 
($7,796). 

Shanghai’s declared exports of rhu- 
barb to the United States in the 11 
months amounted to 31,080 pounds 
($8,239) and exports of tea waste (for 
caffeine) amounted to 1,434,360 pounds 
($27,052). 


EXPLOITATION OF FISHING WATERS OFF THE 
East AFRICAN COAST 


A group of East African businessmen 
plan to exploit the fishing waters off the 
East African coast, states the press of 
Kenya Protectorate. This new venture, 
the East African Fisheries Co., Ltd., is 
erecting a refrigeration plant at Dar es 
Salaam in Tanganyika Territory for the 
first processing of fish products, includ- 
ing shark-liver oil. 

Trade sources stated that sharks are 
abundant off the coast of East Africa, 
especially toward the north, off the 
Somaliland coast. It is reported that 
sharks from warm waters off the East 
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African coast have as high a vitamin 


content as sharks in the colder waters 


around the Cape of Good Hope. 


A species of tunny is found off the 


shore of Pemba Island (near the coast of 
Tanganyika) for 3 months of the year. 
Shoals of this fish swim for a consider- 
able distance northward along the east 
coast of Africa and then return. 


EGYPTIAN IMPORTS 


The Egyptian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry has prepared a preliminary 
statement of “indispensable” items (and 
their value) to be imported into Egypt in 
1949. The list includes pharmaceutical 
products, in the sum of £E930,000, ac- 


cording to the foreign press. 


PENICILLIN LABORATORY FOR EGYPT 


The Egyptian Ministry of Health plans 
to erect a penicillin laboratory to serve 
the needs of Egypt, states the foreign 
press. 


DruG Imports, BIzoONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Imports of drugs of animal origin into 
the Bizonal Area of Germany during the 


first 8 months of 1948 totaled $554,700; 
the monthly average value was $69,300. 


HUNGARY MAKING INSULIN 


The Hungarian Chinoin Factory is re- 
ported to have resumed the manufacture 
of insulin. An organization for the col- 
lection and preparation of glands is said 


to have been established, and it is in- 


tended to double insulin output in the 


near future, according to the foreign 
press. 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENT OF PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL AND DruG INDUSTRIES IN PAKISTAN 


Among the industries receiving atten- 


tion in Pakistan is the production of 


pharmaceuticals and drugs. Many raw 


materials are available in that country 


around which these industries could be 
built, such as Artemisia and Ephedra, 
two medicinal herbs for making santonin 
and ephedrine. The question of the 
Government’s participation directly in 
these industries is now being studied. 
The Government has sanctioned the 
establishment of a Bureau of Labora- 
tories which has already begun prepar- 
ing vaccines and will shortly take up the 
manufacture of sera, both of which are 
required in substantial quantities by 
Pakistan and neighboring countries. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION IN 
CANADA 


Recently released Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures show that 930 feature 
films were distributed in Canada during 
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1947, an increase of 131 over the 1946 
total. The increase is almost entirely 
the result of the additional number of 
theaters that have been placed in opera- 
tion. However, non-feature-film show- 
ings declined from 2,785 to 2,452 in 1947. 
Cartoons released totaled 385 in 1947, an 
increase of about 15 percent over 1946, 
and newsreel releases totaled 391, sub- 
stantially the same as in 1946. The 
United States supplied 706 features; 
Great Britain, 61; and other countries, 
163. About 8 percent of the features 
were in color. 

One development is the continued 
downward trend in the number of double 
features being shown. In 1945, 59 per- 
cent of the performances were double 
features; they dropped to 57 percent in 
1946 and 53 percent in 1947. The Prov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba 
show the greater number of double-fea- 
ture performances. 

Statistics for 1947 show that revenue 
from film rentals continued the upward 
climb as it had been doing since 1933. 
Revenues received for rentals of 35-mm. 
films in Canada in 1947 totaled $18,- 
285,000. About $655,000 additional reve- 
nue was received by film-distributing 
agencies from the sale of advertising 
material and other sources. 


NEW STUDIOS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The new motion-picture studios of the 
Czechoslovak State Film organization 
were nearing completion, states a bulletin 
issued in November 1948 by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. They are located at 
Barrandov, near Prague. The large 
building, 85 meters long and 28 meters 
wide, has been completed 2 months 
earlier than originally planned. It is 
claimed that the new Barrandov studios 
will be the most up-to-date in the world, 
as their construction was undertaken 
only after experiences gained from the 
construction of new film studios abroad, 
especially in the Soviet Union and in the 
United States. 


STuDIO COMPLETED IN IRAQ 


The first film studio of the Baghdad 
Film Co. in Iraq, was completed in May 
1948. A group of French technicians 
will operate it and will produce the first 
Iraqi film. They will be assisted by 
young Iraqi technicians trained in Egyp- 
tian studios. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs has 
placed an order with the Crown agents 
in England for a truck equipped with 
two motion-picture projectors and other 
accessories for the purpose of teaching 
health protection and hygiene to the 
people in the outlying districts. 


NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT ATTEMPTS To 
ESTABLISH DOMESTIC FILM INDUSTRY 


The Norwegian Government, having 
the objective of “enriching the cultural 





and national facets of the life of its 
people,” has recently intensified its ef. 
forts to establish a domestic film indus. 
try. This action has taken the form of 
actual Government participation in the 
production of films and rebate of taxes 
on admissions to producers of domestic 
films that accord them preferentia] 
treatment. It is believed, however, that 
should the domestic industry attain the 
most optimistic goals now set it would 
furnish no significant competition to im. 
ported films. 

The Government has entered the field 
of film production through the Norsk 
Film A/S. The company’s stock is en- 
tirely in public hands, the State control- 
ling 40 percent and the Association of 
Municipal Cinemas, 60 percent. A com- 
bination of State and municipal author- 
ities has therefore entered directly into 
the business of producing motion pic- 
tures. Norsk Films owns only one major 
studio, located at Jar. This studio is 
equipped to produce feature-length 
films. Two smaller studios, in Oslo, pro- 
duce shorts and news reels. The studio 
at Jar is rented to private producers 
who desire to make feature pictures. 

A tax of 25 percent for domestic films 
and 40 percent for foreign films is im- 
posed on theater admissions. During 
the fiscal year 1947-48 most of the tax 
was returned to domestic producers, and 
it is planned to follow the same practice 
during 1948-49. As an additional aid to 
the domestic producer, the rental of Nor- 
wegian films is set at 40 percent of net 
receipts, whereas distributors of foreign 
films can collect fees of only 30 percent. 


EXPANSION IN POLISH MOVIE INDUSTRY 
PLANNED 


On the occasion of the production of 
Poland's first 16-mm. film projector, the 
Director of Film Polski stated that there 
are 546 permanent theaters located in 
448 cities and towns in Poland, but that 
188 towns do not have permanent thea- 
ters. These 546 theaters seat 230,000 per- 
sons and accommodate 80,000,000 pa- 
trons annually. The present 170 mobile 
units will be increased to 640 by the end 
of 1949. It is expected that by that time 
every administrative district will have a 
mobile projector and that 40,000,000 per- 
sons yearly will see entertainment and 
documentary films by this means. In 
1948 each rural community in Poland had 
4 visits from a mobile unit; by 1951 this 
figure will have been raised to 9.5 visits 
per year. Permanent theaters are 
planned in every locality where proper 
conditions exist, especially adequate 
power supply. 

A Committee of the Polish Council of 
Ministers has decided upon a “6-year 
Plan for the Polish Cinema” during the 
period 1950-55, when it is planned to 
build 1,000 new theaters, 3,000 mobile 
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units, 2,000 sound projectors, and 10,000 
silent projectors and 10,000 slide pro- 
jectors for educational purposes. The 
plan calls for the production of 25 fea- 
ture films yearly and documentaries and 
newsreels. A Polish “Hollywood” will be 
constructed at Moczydlo, near Warsaw. 
Agreements are in process of negotiation 
for sale and exchange of Polish films 
with the United Kingdom, France, Hun- 
gary, Netherlands, Sweden, and Norway. 
The Franaszka factory in Warsaw is 
mentioned with regard to increased pro- 
duction of motion-picture film. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Spain now has 3,665 motion-picture 
theaters, including those in the Balearic 
and Canary Islands—an increase of 14 
percent over 1947. Total seating ca- 
pacity of these theaters is estimated to 
be 1,752,000. 

Official Spanish statistics show that 
272 feature films were imported in 1947, 
compared with only 179 in 1946. United 
States pictures numbered 154, a sub- 
stantial gain over the 102 in 1946. Im- 
ports from Italy increased from 6 in 
1946 to 24 in 1947 and those from Great 
Britain, Argentina, France, and Sweden 
also increased. Imports from Mexico 
dropped slightly to 22 in 1947 from 29 
in 1946. 

Generally, only the original of a film is 
imported and copies are made in Spain. 
There is a distinct scarcity of raw-stock 
film on the market and a flourishing 
black market. Some domestic produc- 
tion has been started and various offi- 
cials recently attended a preview of the 
first picture printed on 100 percent na- 
tional positive film. 

Imports of raw-stock motion-picture 
film into Spain during the first 9 months 
of 1948 amounted to 116,677 kilograms, 
about 25 percent less than the total for 
the like period of 1947. The United 
States dropped from first to third place 
as supplier of raw stock. Imports from 
Belgium amounted to 39,265 kilograms 
during that period, those from Great 
Britain totaled 33,561 kilograms and 
from United States, 18,072 kilograms. 
Under terms of a commercial accord 
signed with France, it was contemplated 
that France would supply some raw- 
stock film, but up to the present this 
has not occurred. 


Oils, Fats and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED Crop, SURPLUS, AND PRICE, 
URUGUAY 


The first estimate of Uruguay's 1948- 
49 linseed crop is placed at 127,074 metric 


tons, as compared with 97,950 tons in 
the 1947-48 crop year. 
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The exportable surplus from the 1948— 
49 crop should be about 100,000 tons, 
after deducting the amount to be used 
for seed and domestic consumption, 
which, converted into oil, would amount 
to about 30,000 tons. 

The Uruguayan Government has not 
fixed the price to producers, but com- 
mercial channels believe that the Gov- 
ernment will set it at about the level of 
the international market. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


BRANCH FAcTORY To PRODUCE LEAD AND 
LITHARGE, DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 


A branch factory for the production 
of red and white lead and litharge is 
being constructed at Durban, South 
Africa, by Associated Lead Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., of the United Kingdom, 


states the British press. The technical 
staff will be supplied by the United 
Kingdom. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Australia’s export trade in pulp, paper, 
paperboard, and paper products in Au- 
gust 1948 was 85.7 percent greater, by 
value, than in July, whereas imports 
gained only 13.7 percent. 

August exports, by countries of des- 
tination, showed a noteworthy gain in 
the value of shipments of paper man- 
ufactures to New Zealand. There were 
marked increases in shipments of pulp, 
paper, and paperboard from Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Sweden. Exports 
and imports, by countries, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Australia’s Foreign Trade, July and August 1948 


{Value in Australian pounds '] 


Exports 


. Pulp, paper, and 
Country paperboard 
July August July 

Canada 386 
Ceylon 1, 336 
Egypt 18 
India 1,051 
Newfoundland 
New Zealand hi, 972 6,814 19, 462 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland . 
United Kingdom 90 71 3, 313 
United States 1 730 
Other 2, 558 31, 325 21,629 

Total &. 658 38, 850 47, 926 

£ A1=$3.2121, U. S. currency. 


SOURCE 


Petroleum and 
Products 


REFINERY PRODUCTION INCREASES, ARUBA 


During the first 9 months of 1948 a 
total of 103,625,318 barrels of crude oil 
was processed by Aruba refineries, as 
compared with 97,375,713 during the like 
period of 1947. This represents an in- 
crease of 6 249,605 barrels, or 21,507 
more barrels per day. 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT ASSISTING IN 
SEARCH FOR OIL 


The government of Australia is assist- 
ing in the search for oil, by equipping 
geophysical parties with the most mod- 
ern instruments and equipment; by sup- 
plying drilling rigs at low rental; and by 
sponsoring importation of prospecting 
and drilling equipment by companies en- 
gaged in searching for petroleum. A 


Paper 
manufactures 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


Imports 


Pulp, paper, and 
paperboard 


Paper 
manufactures 


August July August July August 
119 139, 334 179, 244 1, 234 523 
369 353 a Mi 2 

19, 705 1, 942 : 
36. 767 90 a 2,045 3, 023 
208 173 
23, 793 568, 668, 139 336 
26 140 
11, 435 302. 013 260, 830 350, 973 377, 213 
1,025 19, 044 7, 725 23, 333 24, 432 
16, 496 435, 936 376, 690 6, 699 7, 766 
66, 211 1, 220, 563 1, 412, 862 386, 615 413, 782 


portable seismograph imported from the 
United States was scheduled to be put in 
use at the end of 1948 and according to 
experts will enable charting areas to 
locate oil-bearing formations at great 
depths. 


URUGUAY’S REFINERY PRODUCTION 


The total of 395,522 barrels of crude oil 
processed by Uruguayan refineries dur- 
ing October 1948 was 9.4 percent less than 
the preceding month’s runs of 431,736 
barrels. Refinery production during 
October included 196,050 barrels of fuel 
oil, 126,013 barrels of motor fuel, 52,855 
barrels of kerosene, and 19,736 barrels of 
distillates. 


PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION OF 16’’ PIPE 
LINE, IRAQ 


The Iraq Petroleum Co. has continued 
construction of its new 16’’ pipe line 
from Kirkuk oil field to Tripoli, Lebanon. 
By the end of November 1948 stringing 
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had progressed about 65 miles into Syria 
from the Syrian-Iraqi border, and was 
advancing at the rate of slightly more 
than 1 mile per day. Ditching for the 
new line reached the border in late 
November and was progressing at the 
rate of 2 miles per day. The 16’ line is 
scheduled for completion by the end of 
1949 and will enable I. P. C. to transport 
an additional 90,000 barrels of crude per 
day to the coast. 


PARAGUAY’S GASOLINE SUPPLIES AUG- 
MENTED BY ALCOHOL-GASOLINE MIXTURE 


Because of the severe shortage of 
motor gasoline in Paraguay, the Ministry 
of Economy recently announced plans to 
distribute a substitute mixture of 75 per- 
cent alcohol and 25 percent gasoline. 
Numerous individuals and private firms 
have been preparing the mixed fuel for 
their own use for several months. 

The practice of mixing alcohol and 
gasoline has been followed in previous 
years of gasoline shortages, but hereto- 
fore without Government svonsorshiv. 


Shipbuilding 


DELIVERY OF FIRST CANADIAN-BUILT Scow 
For USE IN FRENCH PorTs 


The Collingwood, the first of 15 similar 
dredging scows ordered for use in French 
ports from a Canadian shipbuilding com- 
pany, arrived in Bordeaux November 30 
after an 18-day trip from Canada under 
its own power. 

The scow is of steel construction, 
646.25 gross tons (355.38 net) and is 
52.11 meters long over all, 49.37 meters 
at the water line. Of 9.30-meter beam, 
it has a draft of 3.81 meters loaded. The 
vessel is propelled by two Vivian 8- 
cylinder Diesel engines of 320 horse- 
power each, and is capable of 9 knots 
under way. The loading capacity is 430 
cubic meters. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CITRONELLA-OIL Exports, SHANGH/SI, 
CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports of citronella oil from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the first 11 months of 1948 
amounted to 47,474 pounds, valued at 
$42,066. Safrol exports in the like period 
totaled 4,301 pounds, value, $736. 


Soap RATION INCREASED, U. K. 


Some improvement in United King- 
dom supplies of raw materials is indi- 
cated in the announcement that after 
January 30 the soap ration would be 
increased 1624 percent for each 8-week 
period. On the new basis, soap consump- 
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tion is equivalent to 70 percent of the 
prewar rate. 


Soap PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Soap production in France during Oc- 


tober 1948 totaled 25,284 metric tons 
against 24,870 tons in September. Pro- 
duction, by types, was as follows: 
{In metric tons] 
rs October September 
Kind 1948 1948 
Toilet soap 1, 427 1, 505 
Shaving cream Oe) 10Y 
Laundry soap 11,359 12, 106 
Scrubbing soap 3, 122 3, 221 
Detergents 5, 595 4, 467 
Soft soap 1,872 1, 182 
Industrial soap 1,810 », 280 
Total 25, 284 24, 870 


The average monthly production dur- 
ing the 10-month period of 1948 was 
20,679 tons against a monthly average in 
1947 of 17,382 tons and in 1946, 13,469 
tons. 


U. K.’s Exports OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Exports of essential oils from the 
United Kingdom in October 1948 were 
valued at £33,319, compared with £42,558 
in the preceding month, reports the 
British press. (£1—US$4.03.) 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


INDONESIAN IMPORTS 


Indonesian imports of textiles during 
the period January-September 1948, 
with figures for all of 1947 in parentheses, 
were as follows, in metric tons: Cotton 
yarn and thread, 4,351 (2,053); other 
yarn and thread, 273 (544); grey goods, 
3,357 (6,584): bleached goods, 5,064 (3,- 


966): dyed and printed cotton piece 
goods, 10,224 (8,226); yarn-dyed piece 
goods, 4,162 (2,418); and others, 305 
(644): silk piece goods, 35 (10); other 


piece goods, 1,740 (1,763); sarongs, 116 
(238); wearing apparel, 935 (1,101); 
gunny sacks, 2,810 (7,135); and cordage, 
477 (none). 

Production of sarongs in 1948 was ex- 
pected to reach 27,000,000 units, requir- 
ing about 65,000,000 yards of cloth. 

The tentative import program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, is as fol- 


lows: Raw cotton, 2,500 tons; cotton 
cloth, 485,000,000 yards; rayon cloth, 
16,500,000 yards; and cotton yarns, 


22,000,000 pounds. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON FABRICS TO BE MANUFACTURED BY 
New MILL IN Jamaica, B. W. I. 


A large mill under construction in 
Jamaica, British West Indies, will begin 
manufacturing cotton fabrics in Sep- 


tember 1949. It is to be equipped With 
96,000 spindles and 336 modern looms 
purchased in the United States. The 
projected annual output is said to be 
about 14,000,000 yards. 

Production is to be limited to denims 
grey sheetings, and chambrays, provision 
being made for rough finishing and dye. 
ing, but not for printing. The company 
already has completed an agreement 
with the sugar manufacturers of the 
British West Indies to supply bags for 
the sugar output. The remainder of the 
textile company’s production will be 
marketed in Jamaica. 


SPAIN’S IMPORTS OF COTTON 


Spain imported 15,056 bales of raw 
cotton in November 1948 through the 
port of Barcelona. India supplied 5,463 
bales; Brazil, 5,052 bales; Argentina, 
2,640; Egypt, 1,122, and Iraq, 779. 

Production in 1948 was estimated at 
30,000 bales of 484 pounds each. 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
CZECHOSLOVAK IMPORTS AND EXPorTsS 


Czechoslovak jute from 
January to June 1948 amounted to 17,571 
metric tons compared with 11,901 tons in 
the entire year 1947. Practically all of 
these came India, the 
Soviet Union supplying smaller amounts 
Imports of other fibers such as Manila, 
New Zealand, and Mexican, and of sisal 
amounted to 1,210 tons in the first 6 
months of 1948 compared with 834 tons 
in all of 1947. The United Kingdom and 
Belgium were the largest suppliers. 

Exports of jute bags in January-June 
1948 totaled 365 tons compared with 202 
tons in 1947; and burlap bags totaled 
2,971 against 4,001. 

Binder twine and bags for potatoes, 
grain, and cement are now fabricated 
from paper, and jute is reserved for es- 
sential industrial uses. The largest pos- 
sible quantity is exported to hard-cur- 
rency countries, the United States and 
Switzerland in the first 6 months of 1948 
taking about 80 percent of total exports 
of jute products. 


imports of 


imports from 


Tobaeco and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIA’S CROP AND IMPORTS 


The latest forecast places Australia’s 
1948-49 flue-cured tobacco crop at 3,035,- 
000 pounds, from 4,335 acres, compared 
with the 1947-48 crop of 2,378,000 pounds, 
from 4,203 acres. The forecast of 1948- 
49 production is about 40 percent lower 
than the average prewar outturn. 

Australia will continue to be depend- 
ent on imports for most of its leaf- 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


International Civilian 
Airport Opened in Bremen 


The United States Army airport in 
Bremen, Germany, closed in June 1948, 
was scheduled to be reopened on January 
11, 1949, as an international civilian air- 
port. The operating unit of this newly 
established airport will be the Military 
Government Civil Airport Section, a field 
division of the Civil Aviation Branch, 
Armed Forces Division, OMGUS, at- 
tached to the office of Military Govern- 
ment, Bremen. Its facilities will be 
used by the American Overseas Airways 
(OAO), the Scandinavian Airways Sys- 
tem (SAS), Swissair, the Dutch KLM, 
and others. These will provide sched- 
uled flights from Bremen to most Euro- 
pean countries, with connections to all 
parts of the world. 

In the beginning, only daylight flying 
and accommodation for’ two-engine 
planes of the DC-3 type will be permitted. 
The extension of international air traffic 
in the future will depend on improvement 
of the field, such as the extension of the 
runways, installation of a lighting system 
and radio facilities. A German-oper- 
ated weather station at the airfield and 
international mail service will be started 
as soon as regular flights begin. The 
airport will have a German-operated 
immigration control under the super- 
vision of the appropriate United States 
agency. All air passengers will be sub- 
ject to customs control in accordance 
with prevailing EUCOM directives. 


Switzerland Faces Continued 
Shortage of Electric Power 


The electric-power supply situation in 
Switzerland is deteriorating rapidly, says 
the Federal Electric Power Office in Bern. 
A communiqué from that office dated 
January 12, 1949, reads in part as 
follows: 


Restrictions have brought about a pro- 
nounced reduction in daily consumption, 
from 22,800,000 to 20,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Despite this reduction the highly unfavor- 
able condition of the water supply has caused 
unusual use of the reserves in the collecting 
basins, which at the present rate of ex- 
haustion would be empty by the end of Feb- 
ruary, 2 months too early. 
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The premature exhausting of these re- 
serves and the [resulting] disastrous con- 
sequences in industrial activity must be 


avoided at all costs. It is thus absolutely 
necessary to reduce daily consumption of 
electricity to 17,000,000 kilowatt-hours im- 
mediately. 


British Line Speeds Up 
Ship Services in Orient 


Officials of the British Ben Shipping 
Line, now operating services between 
Philippine ports and Europe, have an- 
nounced plans to speed up their services 
in 1949. The Manila agents of the line 
indicate that a new fast service direct to 
Singapore leaving London every 3 weeks 
and omitting Penang, in the Straits Set- 
tlements, and Port Swettenham, in Ma- 
laya, will soon be started. From Singa- 
pore vessels will proceed to Hong Kong 
and Manila, discharging and loading in 
the Philippines. The intermediate serv- 
ice, also leaving London about every 3 
weeks, will be routed as at present and 
will discharge and load in Philippine 
ports, at Manila, Cebu, and at outports 
as required. Homeward, the new fast 
service will proceed from Manila via 
Kohsichang, Siam, while the interme- 
diate vessels will proceed directly from 
the Philippines to Singapore, thereby 
accelerating the homeward service. 


Sanitary Works, Venezuela 


The Military Junta in Venezuela re- 
cently abolished the Instituto Autonomo 
Abastecimiento de Agua de Margarita y 
Coche, charged with the construction of 
waterworks on the islands of Margarita 
and Coche, as a separate entity and 
placed the functions of the organization 
under the administration of the Instituto 
Nacional de Obras Sanitarias, the auton- 
omous Government agency in charge of 
all public sanitary works in Venezuela. 


Postal Services, Paraguay 


Postal services in Paraguay, formerly 
handled by the Direccién General de 
Correos y Telecommunicaciones (Central 
Bureau of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions) will now be handled by the newly 
established Direccion General de Correos 
(Central Postal Bureau). The new 
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postal organization will act as an auton- 
omous entity, administratively super- 
vised by the Ministry of Public Works 
and Communications. 


Electricity Rate Increase 
Effective in Australia 


Electricity rates were increased 15 per- 
cent in Sydney, Australia, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. This is the third increase 
in 16 months, making the total advance 
35 percent for domestic consumers. The 
increases were necessitated by the high 
price and low quality of coal and the high 
cost of fuel oil used by the Sydney County 
Council to boost power. 

Similar rate increases are considered 
inevitable in Adelaide, South Australia, 
because of reportedly higher labor, fuel, 
and transport costs. 

The State Cabinet has been requested 
to permit the gas companies in Sydney 
to advance gas rates 15 percent; if 
granted, this will mean that gas rates 
have risen 27 percent in that area in less 
than 12 months. 


Marseille Port Soon To 
Resume Prewar Standing 


The Port of Marseille, France, returned 
to normal during December 1948, after a 
prolonged period of labor troubles. Re- 
habilitation of the port is continuing, 
and it is expected that 1949 will see Mar- 
seille return to its former position as the 
principal port of France. Preliminary 
returns of trade for the port indicate 
that traffic for 1948 will show a consid- 
erable increase over 1947. 


Venezuelan Air Line Receives 
Inter-American Safety Award 


Linea Aerea TACA de Venezuela has 
released the following operations figures 
for 1948: Passengers, 171,531; cargo, 
3,636,736 kilograms; hours flown, 23,- 
875.58. These figures demonstrate a sub- 
stantial increase over previous years. 

This line celebrated its fourth year of 
operations on January 9, 1949, and will 
receive the Inter-American Safety Coun- 
cil award for the fourth consecutive year 
for its perfect safety record. It is stated 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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International Trade 


Fair, Zagreb 


The Directors of the Zagreb (Yugo- 
slavia) Fair have informed OIT that the 
1949 Fair dates have now been changed 
from May to September 17-—October 2, 
1949. The reason for the postponement 
is that the Fair Grounds and facilities 
are being greatly enlarged and expanded 
in expectation of an increase in the 
number and scope of domestic and for- 
eign exhibits. 

Interested American firms should ap- 
ply to Dr. Ante Kuntari, Manager, 
Zagrebacki Velesajam, Sarska Cesta 25, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Brighter Homes Exhibition, 
Manchester, England 


Persons visiting the United Kingdom 
may be interested to know that a 
Brighter Homes Exhibition is being held 
from March 15 to April 2, inclusive, at 
the City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. 
The range of exhibits comprises mainly 
those produced for the household, such 
as furniture, furnishings, and the latest 
types of appliances and home equipment. 


British Industries Fair 


About 15,000 traders and manufac- 
turers visited the British Industries Fair 
last year, among them many hundreds 
of American buyers. According to the 
British Information Services, the num- 
ber of foreign visitors expected at this 
year’s Fair, which will be held from May 
2 to 13 at Earl’s Court and Olympia, Lon- 
don, and at Castle Bromwich, Birming- 
ham, is expected to exceed that of last 
year. 

Following are the answers to typical 
questions which have been asked of 
British Information Services by prospec- 
tive visitors: 

Will I have any difficulty in getting hotel 
accommodation? 


Not if you reserve your room at once 
through the ordinary booking agencies. 
Since the end of World War II hotels in 
Britain have had time to renovate and re- 
equip their facilities for tourists, but rooms 
at the best hotels near the Fair buildings, 
or in London’s West End, are, naturally, 
soon booked up. 
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In Birmingham, officers on the staff of the 
Fair have records of the accommodation 
available, with the charges, nearest trans- 
port, and so on. Normal booking facilities 
in the visitor’s own town should be adequate, 
but in an emergency the United Kingdom 
Government's consular officers or trade com- 
missioners will do their best to help. 


Will I get enough “gas” for my auto? 


First ask your motoring association to ar- 
range with one of the United Kingdom's as- 
sociations for the issue to you, when you 
disembark, of an international circulation 
permit and an allowance of gas rationing 
coupons. If you need to use your auto for 
business purposes during your stay, applica- 
tion may be made through the reception 
branch of the Board of Trade for supple- 
mentary coupons. 


What facilities for correspondence will there 
be? 


You may regard the Overseas Buyers’ Clubs 
as your own office. Shorthand-typists will 
take your letters and (if necessary) have 
them translated. Full telegraphic and in- 
ternational telephone services are provided. 
Your correspondence can be addressed to you 
at the club or “c/o G. P.O.” (Care of the 
General Post Office). And the clubs are 
pleasant places to relax in. 


Will I have any trouble in obtaining meals? 


Meals can be taken in restaurants without 
any rationing formalities. For your stay in 
hotels, temporary ration cards will be issued 
where necessary. The inquiry offices in the 
Overseas Buyers’ Clubs will explain the simple 
procedure of getting these cards. 


Can I do business on the spot at the Fair? 


The Export Promotion Department of 
Britain's Board of Trade, who organize the 
Fair, are most anxious that everything shall 
be done to enable business to be transacted 
on the spot. 

There will be special inquiry bureaus in 
both the London and the Birmingham sec- 
tions, staffed by officials able to give you any 
information you need about regulations af- 
fecting international trade, import duties and 
restrictions, invoicing requirements, and cer- 
tificates of origin. Officers of Britain’s Ex- 
port Credit Guarantee Department will be 
available to advise on facilities for financing 
exports from Britain. 


How can I find out as soon as possible what 
will be on show? 


There are two catalogs for both sections 
of the Fair—an advance and a final edition. 
Nine thousand copies of the advance catalog 
are now being sent out in time to reach every 
oversea buyer who tells the United Kingdom 
consular authorities he intends to visit the 
Fair. He is given a copy of the final edition 
when he arrives at the Fair. This has a loose 
index, together with a badge that admits the 
visitor without charge to all sections of the 
Fair, and to the clubs. 






[Alesse ks. Mod Moat 




















Prospective American Visitors are re. 
quested to apply to the British Board of 
Trade, Export Promotion Department, 
Exhibitions Division, Horseferry House, 
Thorney Street, London S. W. 1, England, 


Canadian International 
Trade Fair, Toronto 


Preliminary review of initial applica. 
tions received for exhibitors’ space at | 
the 1949 Canadian International Trade 
Fair indicates that the Textile and Ap. 
parel group will again occupy greater 
floor space than any other of the 2] 
trade classifications in the mammoth 
show. The Fair will be held again in 
the Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, from | 
May 30 to June 10. 

Special interest will be roused by the 
composite exhibit of British textiles 
which is expected to occupy from 15,000 
to 20,000 square feet, according to Sir 
E. Raymond Streat, CBE, chairman of 
the British Textile Committee on Ex- 
hibitions and Fairs. Among the asso- 
ciated groups said to be reserving sub- 
stantial space are 25 members of the 
National Wool Textile Export Corp. and 
members of the Furnishing Fabric Fed- 
eration and the rayon industry in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Czechoslovak textiles which at- 
tracted so much attention, and were re- 
ported to have done very substantial 
business at the first Trade Fair, will 
be back in full force. Particularly note- 
worthy among the newcomers will be the 
1,200 feet reserved for the Union Textile 
of France, whose famous fashion fab- 
rics were not represented at the 1948 
Fair. Up till this date there have been 
reservations for space to exhibit tex- 
tiles from three countries not repre- 
sented in this classification last year, 
and several additional newcomers ale 
expected. It would appear now that 
Canadian textiles, which led the field 
in point of space occupied last year, 
will probably take second place to the 
United Kingdom in 1949. 

American exhibitors who wish to re 
serve space at the Second Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair are invited to do 
so without delay. They should apply 
R. H. Dayton, Administrator, Canadian 
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International Trade Fair, Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 

Application forms and other material 
of interest to prospective American buy- 
ers and exhibitors may be obtained at 
the various Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or by writing directly 
to the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


International Automobile 
Show, New York City 


As previously announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, the First Interna- 
tional Automobile Show will open for a 
§-day showing at the Armory, Twenty- 
fifth Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, on Saturday, February 5. 
Featured in this display of imported 
postwar motors will be more than a 
million dollars’ worth of automobiles, 
motorcycles, and vans, ranging in price 
fom $300 to $30,000. According to 
Automobile Expositions, 57 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, the organizers 
of the Show, 36 of the largest manufac- 
turers of five countries, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Great Britain, and 
Italy, have reserved space at the exposi- 
tion hall for their vehicles. 

The First International Automobile 
Show will be open to the general public 
at an admission fee of 75 cents, includ- 
ing tax. 


Brussels International 
Industries Fair 


At the twenty-third Brussels Interna- 
tional Industries Fair, which will take 
place from April 30 to May 15, 1949, about 
3,700 exhibitors from a large number of 
countries will show their goods to buyers 
from all over the world. The following 
merchandise groups will be represented 
at the Fair. 


1. Focdstuffs 

2. Furnishing and decorative arts 

3. Electric household appliances. 

4. Sanitary appliances and accessories. 

5. Household ware—ironmongery. 

6. Building trade—architecture. 

7. Jewelry—goldsmith’s wares—watch and 


clockmaking. 
8. Rubber—plastic and synthetic materials 
9. Glassware—ceramics crystal — marble 
and pewter ware. 
10. Heating 
ll. Metallurgy—machinery—mechanics. 
12. Leather and allied trades. 
13. Lighting—radio. 
14. Industrial electricity—motors. 
15. Filtering and fire-extinguishing plant. 
16. Industrial supplies and implements. 
17. Gas. 
18. Games and toys. 
19. Lighting accessories. 
20. Machines for foodstuffs and kitchen use 
21. Sewing machines. 
22. Laundry machinery. 
23. Office furniture and supplies. 
24. Contractors’ machinery and plant. 
25. Motors—machine tools. 
26. Commercial offices—foreign sections. 
. Stationery and office supplies. 
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28. Perfumery. 

29. Cleansing materials. 
30. Sports. 

31. Textiles. 

The Brussels International Industries 
Fair wants American business people to 
know about its permanent industrial 
documentation service which will supply, 
free of charge, to manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and commission agents seeking 
any particular product or appliance: 

a. A list of exhibitors who displayed their 
articles at the previous Brussels Fair; 

b. A complete list of Belgian manufacturers 
who produce the article desired. 

American business people wishing to 
attend the Brussels International Indus- 
tries Fair should get in touch with the 
Administration of the Brussels Inter- 
national Fair, Palais du Centenaire, 
Brussels, Belgium. The Administration 
of the Fair will be glad to take care of 
reservations for accommodations in 
hotels, and to render other services 
which may facilitate visits to Brussels. 
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that approximately 45,000,000 passenger 
miles have been flown without fatality 
to passengers or crew since the line was 
founded. 


Gas Utilities, Scotland 


Lanarkshire, Scotland, has announced 
plans to spend £1,000,000 on the improve- 
ment of gas utilities, in an effort to en- 
courage new industries to move into that 
area. 


Italian Shipping Line Opens 
New Service to U.S. Ports 


A monthly shipping service between 
Genoa, Italy, and the United States ports 
of New Orleans, Galveston, and Houston 
has been established by the Italian ship- 
ping line Navigazione A!ta Italia. Three 
ships, the Montreale, Monviso, and Mon- 
ginevro, have been placed in this service. 


Two Modern Radiotelegraph 
Stations Opened in Paraguay 


Two modern radiotelegraph stations 
have been installed in northeastern 
Paraguay, on the Paraguay-Brazilian 
border, one in Pedro Juan Caballero and 
the other in Bella Vista. The stations 
will give those distant border towns easy 
“communication contact” with the rest 
of the country. 

The station in Pedro Juan Caballero 
commenced operations December 29, 
1948, uses the call letters ZPG, and oper- 
ates on a frequency of 5300 kilocycles. 
The Bella Vista unit was scheduled to 


begin operations on January 29 of this 
year. 

According to the local press, the estab- 
lishment of these stations marks the be- 
ginning of the reorganization and ex- 
pansion of communication services in 
Paraguay—a program now being carried 
out under the direction of the recently 
created National Telecommunications 
Administration. 


Mexican Electricity Agency 
Operating Under New Law 


The Federal Electricity Commission, a 
Mexican Government entity, has just 
been given a new Organic Act, passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies of the Mexican 
Government on December 31, 1948. 

This Commission has, for the past 11 
years, been operating on the basis of a 
law which created it in 1937. The new 
Organic Act outlines in greater detail 
the objectives of the Commission, break- 
ing them down into eight distinct fields 
of operation. In addition, it changes 
completely the executive organization of 
the Commission. 

It is not believed that the new Organic 
Act poses any threat to the operations 
of private utility companies in Mexico. 


British Aircraft Undertakes 
African Demonstration Tour 


A Bristol freight-carrying plane, chris- 
tened African Enterprise, left the United 
Kingdom January 3, 1949, for a 2- 
month demonstration tour of Africa, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in 
London. The Colonial Office Informa- 
tion Department stated that the aircraft 
will give demonstrations of bush fire- 
fighting, crop dusting, pest control, 
freight and passenger transport. In its 
present version the freighter carries 42 
tons of cargo or 32 passengers. For short 
distances 46 to 60 passengers can re- 
portedly be carried. 


Power Production 
Lowered in Shanghai 


Industrial production in Shanghai, 
China, declined sharply after April 1948, 
thereby bringing about a_ substantial 
curtailment of power production. The 
daily power-generating capacity is 175,- 
000 kilowatts, but at present 150,000 kilo- 
watts are sufficient for daytime consump- 
tion and 160,000 kilowatts for night con- 
sumption. 

Comparative monthly consumption 
figures, in kilowatts, for April through 
November 1948 follow: 


pO ea a ee 
a en a ER SE 48, 454, 000 
Sig Se or a 49, 935, 000 
iris atic Weeeee 48, 607, 000 
NII eek ccencectivcceseeede 46, 056, 000 
NN ic so esc arad nckenccan decom aiaee 46, 755, 000 
ce ne ee ene 39, 956, 000 
RE eT Ay Om ee 38, 386, 900 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 17, 1949. Opposition must be 
filed before February 21, 1949: 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Fode SRL Jan. 17 
14—Industrias Quimicas Ar- Do. 
gentinas Duperial SA. 

Koninklijke Industrieele Do 
Maatschappij Voorheen 

Noury & Vander Lande N. 

’., Deventer, Holland. 


Monoblock 20 
Calgonite _ - 


Lucidol. - 1 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
118 
Mademoiselle 48—Perfumes and scented | Dec, 29 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and h 
and brushes Comb 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
36— Outer wearing apparel Do. 
(clothing, hats, 
knit goods, stockings, 
ind unspecified 
Machines (except agri- Do. 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial pur- 
poses. 
USA ..-- 8—Precision, scientific (in- Do. 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments. 
Wooden and metal Do. 
furniture upholstered or 
not (except for office 
and technical uses 
Mattresses, pillows, 
covers, and quilts for 
beds and furniture. 
N E O-Apioline 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
Outer wearing apparel Dec. 30 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, sotckings, 
and unspecified 
Vehicles of all kinds, Do. 
manual, animal, me- 
chanical, or aviatorial 
traction. 
8—Precision, scientific (in- Do. 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 
Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 





shoes, 


Rotabelt 6 


Regina. .. 40 


Jupiter ——— 


Saturno_. . -| 21 


Brooklin_ -- 4 


Laborcilin___. 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct. 
1949 
Calciosulfona do . Jan 4 
Kola .------.-| 43—Natural and artificial Do. 


mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 
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Trade-mark 


Florida 


Inkomer 


Exosulfonyl 


Sal 
Repelin 


Big 


Arvocol 
Electrosson 


Americana 


Hexacloron 





Class No ind p oduct 





L949 
8—Precision, scientific (in Jan, 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Measures ind 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments, 
6— Machines (exce pt agri- Do 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial pur 
poses, 
17—Olfice uppli | D 
equipment of all kind 
Pp “ 
2—( sul J 
} 
Ou Vt I > 
hoe l 
kr 
ndu 
Ar hy? ) 
clud ‘ 
P} ) 
uct 
s—P I 1) 
I’ oO 
| yr Se 
} na 
i qr 
Sy» 
Chen ul 1) 
yr enal 
is medicir 
t i Vac 
oO 1S 
rm} 
ph 
ul 
9 Cc I 1 I) 
Ay ith J 
2 rexti Do 








isul ind 
kine 
Ca subst ( D 
1 other preparations 
you ir edicine ! 
l harmac Vace 
ind biocultures for 
in i i pl 
I 
Ct cal ibstance Ja 
nd } prenaratic 
ru edicine j 
in phar Vaccine 
d biocultures for u 
1 medi ( ind 
pharmacy 
4] Salt Do 
2—Insecticide Jan 
4 Natural and Do 
nineral wate 
cluded in other cl 
2— Insecticide Do 
&§— Precision, scientific (in- Do 


cluding for industrial, 


educational, and utility 
purposes, mea 
scales of all kinds) in- 
strument 
§— Precision, scientific (in Do. 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 
Chemical substances Do. 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary, and sanitary pur- 


post Ss. 





Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Protex aS 41--Animal and vegetal 
foodstulfs preserved or 
not Ingredients lor 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not 

Chemical substances 
ind other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
inpharmacy. Vaccines 
ind biocultures for use 


Crysobios 3 


im medicine ind==sin 
pharmacy 

Marion 12—Wines and alcoholic 
beverage not included 


in other cla 


Super-fert 25--Silk (natural or artifi 
cial) yarn or thread 


9— Musical instruments of 


il Kind 
Rad ( Noa ( excep 
cultu ind he 
part I] lu l 
purpose 
B 8— Pre ‘ f n 
ul ustrial, 
uC u y 
pury 1 | 
K I 
ru 
( 0 ry 
| 
} 
h 
ua 
) i Ar r 
dstut! { 
yt lt 
ry 
B ( } N 
} Ar 
Jetinffe 5 
‘ 1 1) 
] re 
ir 
] 
I . | ‘ 
tout 
du 
1 
kil 
f ou I I ip pare 
, , co 
iy r f 
! | 
) } Al ‘ 
, j 
| 1 
E] » Ed 8—Pr ( f 
ud 1 ’ 
puryy i nd 
lt r I 
in 
Her ) 
Aly is | ime 
P 
yTASe 
( } 
I ) A | 
Ti 
ic 
} Animal and b 
foodstuff p ‘ 1 or 
yt Ingrediet fo 
sand preparation ol 
substances for t Ime 
purpose, pr I 1 or 
ot 
I) 10 11—Cutlery f ‘ | 
i wuseh tise Cut 
n arhcd pt wratil in 
rument i tute ey 
ept par ( chin 
4 Live A pha utical 


product 
rd 7—Machines for agricul 
ture winds horticulture 
ind part of such ma- 
chines 
Outer wearing apparel 
clothing, ! 
knit goods, stockings 
and unspecified 


Non-Wet +f 


shoes, hats, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


Date of 
publi. 
Cation 


1949 
Jan, 


Jan, s 


Do 


Do. 





Sta 


Mi 


—~ Ts Ost 


I 








Date of 
publi. 
Cation 


| 
1949 | 
jan, 7 | 


i 


Do. 


Do. 
Do 
In 

Do 
Do. 
Do, 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do. 


ekly 


Trade-mark 


Butterfly 4 


Testovit 


Forcin 


Condor-Brand l 


Dol 1] 


Multisulfa , 


Purgol 

Gralavit 

Imperial i 

Si , ‘ 
® 

Junior 

N t s 

Milka 

1 

Lank i) 

Ker 


Star Films 32 Movie 


Mickey Mouse 11 


Class No. and product 


picture films 

Cutlery for general 
and household use. 
ting and perforating in- 


struments and tubes (ex- 


cept parts of machines 


{ pharmaceutical prod- 


uct 
do 
Machines (except agri 


cultural) and their parts, 


for all industrial pur 
pose 

Cutlery for general 
ind household use. Cut- 


ting and perforating in 
struments and tubes (ex 
cept parts of machines 
Animal and vegetal 
foodstulfs preserved or 


not Ingredient for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not 

Chemical ubstance 


used foragricultural and 
} 


rticultural, veterinary 
ind sanitary purpose 
d 

\ pharmaceut l prod 
ul t 

Matche candlk 

nn ind detergent 
ip Starch, blue 
ind other prepar 1 I 
for wast 

Ni act xcep Ir 
iltur {their t 
for a fustr pur 
pose 

Pre ! ntif 

lud I I du I il, 
1uca andl utility 
irp measur nd 
trur { 

i 

Cutler ! ral 

Lhousel lu Cut 
wand perforati 
trumentsand tut ex 
ept parts of ic! ( 
Pre ! tif 

lud r industrial 
‘ fu it na lout 
Purpose " isure and 
cal fa Kind 1 
trument 


A pharmaceutical prod 
uct 

Manufacturer and re 
tatler of shoe 
(foods mat 


ifactured 
nera ubstances 
used for construction or 
decoration, Other prod 
ucts used for construc 
tion or decoration (it 


Articlh 0 
naware, OF 


rr all purpose 


} 


f 


Cut- 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1949 
Jan. 
Do, 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


12 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 


position must 


Trade-Mark | 
Precision 2% 
Protenum ‘ 
Olac ( 
The Firefly 4 
Lady Esther 6 
Arterosan rh 
Plantym 
Liberal 


be filed 


‘lass No 


ind product 


Watches, watchcases, 


et 


Pharmaceutical prepa 
ration 
Food preparation 
Cigarette lighters 
matches, ete. 
Cosmetics 
Pharmaceuticals 
do 





Op 


within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


Date of 


publi 
cation 


1are 
49 


Jan, 
Do. 


Jan 
Do 


Jan. 

Jan 
Do. 
Do 


Essential oils imports into the Bizonal 
Area of Germany in the first 8 months 
of 1948 had a total value of $266,700. 


February 14, 1949 





Country 


Unit quoted 


Type of exchange 


Average rate 


1946 
(annual) 
Argentina .. Paper peso Preferentia! 3. 73 
Ordinary 41. 23 
Auction 4.04 
Free market 4.09 
Bolivia Bol ) Controlled 42.42 
Differential 
Curb 60. 94 
Brazi! Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Pe Banking market 
Free market 4 sh 
“Ere 31.00 
Colombia ) Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1.76 
Curb 1. 835 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled ). 84 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi 14. 66 
cial). 
Free 
Hondura Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 
Curb 5.49 
Paraguay Guara Official 3.12 
Free 3. 25 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Free § 7.85 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
Free 3.35 


January to August 
2 Ecuador, rates for 
November 
June to December 
4 No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
For fiscal purposes, 6.85 $).1460) was established 
on October 1, 1948 
§ June 3, 1946 to January 


November; Uruguay, rates for 


pesos 


4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade re- 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
rate 

Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances 
are effected at the differential rate. The curb market is 
technically illegal 

Rrazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 1560f Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effec- 
tive rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chil Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (established 
Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the 
articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 
30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at the 
curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate equiv- 





1947 Decem- 
; a ar Rate alent in Date 
(annual ber 1948 U.S. cur- 
rency 
3.73 3.73 $0.2681 Jan. 5,1949 
1.23 4, 23 . 2364 Do. 
4. 04 4.04 . 2024 Do. 
4.08 4. 86 . 2058 Do 
$2.42 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
56. 05 56.05 .O1L78 Do. 
64. 06 90. 00 O11 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Jan. 3,1949 
43.10 43.10 0232 Dec. 31,1948 
417.95 66. 66 65.00 0152 Do 
1.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
1.75 1.76 1. 96 5102. Jan. 14,1949 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 96 5102 Do 
2.17 2. 75 2.50 4000 Do. 
6. 26 7.08 6.9. 1439 Dee. 31,1948 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
13.77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 Dec. 10,1948 
17. 47 18. 23 18. 11 . 0552 Do. 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 Dec. 31,1948 
4.86 16.88 1453 | Jan. 8, 1949 
5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 Jan. 13,1949 
5. 64 6. 23 6. 60 .1515 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 Do. 
3. 31 3.75 3.72 . 2666 Do. 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 .15388 | Jan. 17,1949 
12. 48 15.00 15.17 0659 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Dee. 31,1948 
1. 90 21.90 1. 90 5263 Dec. 16, 1948 
1. 90 1, 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 785 2.31 2. 26 - 4425 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. a0 2985 Dee. 31,1948 
3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


Remittances on account of capital may be made either at 
the curb rate, or in seme instances for which special pro- 
vision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both 
cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions are sub- 
ject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in 
transactions specifically provided for may exchange at 
the official rate be used for this purpose. All exchange 
taxes are caleulated on the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate. 

Feuador.—‘* Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. “Luxury” imports are paid for at the 
free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 
1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most 
nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at 
an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 


official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 
Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, 


although the payment of many nonessential items is 
authorized from time to time at the free rate. Most non- 
trade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, after 
having been suspended since July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Economic Studies and Activities 








The Second Session of the Fiscal Commission 


Representatives of 15 nations gath- 
ered at Lake Success, New York, Janu- 
ary 10 to 22, 1949, for the Second Ses- 
sion of the Fiscal Commission of the 
United Nations. The 15 countries com- 
posing the Fiscal Commission include 
Belgium, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, France, Lebanon, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Poland, Ukrainian S. 
S.R., U.S. S. R., Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States. 

The Representative from the U. S. 
S. R., P. M. Chernyshev, was elected 
chairman upon the motion of the United 
States and W. W. Morton, of the United 
Kingdom, was named rapporteur. 

The work of the Fiscal Commission 
consists largely in fixing the program, 
supervising and reviewing the work of 
the Fiscal Division of the United Nations 
Secretariat. In this capacity, the Fiscal 
Commission determined the following 
program of work, for the coming year, 
for the Fiscal Division: 

1. The Fiscal Division should con- 
tinue to render technical assistance to 
member governments, as requested. 

2. The work of collecting public- 
finance data to form the basis of a fiscal 
information service, available to mem- 
ber governments, should be continued. 

3. Work should be continued on the 
public-finance survey until a complete 
fiscal documentation on each member 
government had been published. 

4. The study of the administrative 
practices of governments relating to the 
assessment and collection of taxes 
should be continued. 

5. The Fiscal Division should con- 
tinue the collection of data from mem- 
ber governments on the taxation of for- 
eign nationals, foreign transactions and 
foreign resources and undertake ana- 
lytical and comparative studies in this 
field. 

6. The translation of the publication, 
“International Tax Agreements,” into 
Spanish was approved, and the Com- 
mission requested the Fiscal Division to 
continue work in this field. 

7. A paper prepared on the effects of 
taxation on international trade and in- 
vestment was referred back to the Fis- 
cal Division for further consideration, 
especially to develop the facts upon 
which the conclusions were based. 

8. The examination of the Model Bi- 
lateral Tax Conventions elaborated at 
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London and Mexico should continue in 
view of their consolidation into a sin- 
gle document. This study should also 
include an analysis of the problems aris- 
ing from the taxation of company profits 
and dividends and dual domicile in es- 
tate taxes. 

9. Arrangements for 
ministrative assistance 
revenue authorities of 
should be studied. 

10. At the instance of, and in coop- 
eration with, other organs of the United 
Nations, the Fiscal Division should ex- 
amine (da) fiscal measures to prevent de- 
pressions and (b) the influence of taxes 
upon consumption, production, and the 
standard of living. 

In addition to establishing this pro- 
gram of work for the Secretariat, the 
Fiscal Commission adopted a number of 
resolutions. 

The United States Representative was 
of the opinion that the Fiscal Commis- 
sion, meeting but once every 2 years, 
could not give adequate guidance and 
supervision to the work of the Secre- 
tariat. He introduced a resolution, which 
was adopted, providing for the creation of 
a consultative group of three members to 
confer with the Secretary-General on the 
implementation of the decisions of the 
Commission. This consultative group will 
be composed of the representatives of 
Belgium, Lebanon, and the Ukrainian 
S. S. R. 

All through the session, the United 
States Representative stressed the im- 
portance of bilateral tax treaties in re- 
solving problems of international double 
taxation and evasion and in the expan- 
sion of international trade and invest- 
ment. He introduced a resolution, which 
was adopted, recommending to member 
governments “that they actively pursue a 
policy of negotiating bilateral agree- 
ments wherever possible for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation.” 

In addition, the Fiscal Commission 
adopted a series of questions dealing with 
public-finance matters, to be included 
in the Trusteeship Questionnaire ad- 
dressed to member governments admin- 
istering trust territories, and voted to ad- 
mit the International Fiscal Association 
and the International Public Finance 
Institute to consultative states in cate- 
gory B. 

The program of work for the Secre- 


reciprocal ad- 
between the 
governments 
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(Continued from p. 34) 


tobacco supplies, as attempts to increase 





its flue-cured crop have not been gy. 
cessful. 


SMALL LoTs OF QUALITY LEAF So_p, 
NETHERLANDS 


The final 1948 tobacco subscription jp 
the Netherlands was held in Amsterdam | 
on December 15. Only small lots of | 
quality leaf were offered and were taken | 
up Chiefly by Netherlands dealers. Buy. 
ers from Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
and Switzerland paid high prices for 
some small lots of high-grade wrapper 
leaf. A total of 2,684 parcels were offereg 
and all but 53 were sold. 


FXPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED Tosacco, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of 
from 
first 7 


unmanufactured tobacco 
Southern Rhodesia 


months ‘April—October) of the 


during the | 


1948-49 marketing season totaled 53. | 


817,000 pounds. This is an increase of 
65 percent over the 32,608,000 pounds ex. 
ported during the corresponding months 
of the 1947-48 marketing year. Flue- 
cured exports during the April—October 
1948 period totaled 51,499,000 pounds; 
exports of Turkish leaf amounted to 
2,018,000 pounds and fire-cured, 300,000 
pounds. 

A large part of the flue-cured exports 
for the April—October 1948 period went 
to the United Kingdom. The total go- 
ing to that country was 35,186,000 
pounds. Other principal destinations 
for flue-cured included Australia, 6,229,- 
000 pounds; Egypt, 4,003,000 pounds; 
and the Union of South Africa, 1,337,- 
000 pounds. 


SALES IN AEGEAN REGION, 
TURKEY 


TOBACCO 


Sales of leaf tobacco from the 1948 
crop in the Aegean region of Turkey 
opened on December 20, 1948. Out of 
the total crop of 92,500,000 pounds, 
sales amounted to 55,100,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first three marketing days—all 
assumed to consist of American grades. 
Only 6,600,000 pounds of American 
grades remained unsold. Princes ranged 
from 34 cents to 52 cents per pound. 
Stocks of Kappa grades from the 1948 
crop remaining unsold totaled about 
30,800,000 pounds 





tariat, the resolutions, and recommenda- 
tions will be transmitted to the Economic 
and Social Council for adoption, and they 
will not become effective until approved 
by that body. 

[The above was prepared by Max WASSER- 
MAN, Director's Staff, Office of International 
Trade. | 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE WILLARD L. THORP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, JANUARY 24, 1949, 
ON H. R. 1211, THE TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1949 


Last spring, the President sent a 
special message to Congress asking ex- 
tension of authority to conduct one of 
the fundamental elements of United 
States foreign economic policy, the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program. He 
asked renewal of the Trade Agreements 
Act as it then stood for the customary 
three-year period. Congress enacted in- 
stead a measure which was limited and 
restricted. ‘The President has now asked 
again for a three-year renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, to be ef- 
fective from the date on which it expired, 
so that there will have been continuous 
authority under a single, consistently de- 
veloped procedure. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, as it existed up to 1948, the Presi- 
dent was granted authority to enter into 
agreements with other countries in 
which this country reduced or bound 
certain tariffs against increase in ex- 
change for reciprocal concessions by the 
other country for the purpose of expand- 
ing American foreign trade and improv- 
ing treatment of our commerce abroad. 
The Act, which had generally been ex- 
tended for three years at a time, pre- 
scribed limits beyond which the Presi- 
dent could not go in granting concessions 
and outlined a procedure to be followed. 
This procedure has been elaborated in 
practice to assure full hearing to the 
public, careful study of all aspects of the 
negotiations by an interdepartmental or- 


ganization, and very complete safe- 
guards for domestic industry. These 
safeguards included the undertaking, 


which still stands and which will be con- 
tinued, that the United States will re- 
serve in every trade agreement the right 
to withdraw or modify any concession 
which threatens to cause serious injury 
to any domestic industry. 


“Undermined Effectiveness” 


The Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1948, as last year’s legislation was 
called, undermined the effectiveness of 
this program in four distinct ways. 

First, it gave the President authority 
for only one year instead of three to enter 
into tariff agreements with other coun- 
tries. One year is not enough time to be 
sure of completing any sizable negotia- 
tion. Moreover, since it was less than 
the usual period, other countries could 
hardly fail to interpret the change as a 
weakening of our determination to con- 
tinue the policy in full force as a long- 
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range instrument of economic coopera- 
tion. 

Secondly, it removed a key participat- 
ing agency, the Tariff Commission, from 
the central interdepartmental organiza- 
tion which recommends concessions to 
the President for inclusion in trade 
agreements and directs negotiations. At 
the policy level, in view of the expertness 
of the Tariff Commission’s personnel, it 
seriously weakened the organization to 
lose a representative from the Commis- 
sion. At the working level, gaps were 
created which had to be filled with result- 
ing duplication of effort. Though the 
Commission still furnishes factual data 
and reports, its members and experts can 
no longer participate in any manner in 
the making of decisions with respect to 
the proposed terms of any trade agree- 
ment or in the negotiation of agreements. 

The third major objection to the 1948 
Act is the requirement that the Tariff 
Commission report what it finds to be the 
minimum tariff and other import restric- 
tions, or the increases in tariffs or import 
restrictions, necessary to avoid the threat 
of serious injury to domestic industry 
producing any article under considera- 
tion for trade-agreement concessions by 
the United States. The determinations 
by the Commission are to be made with- 
out regard to any national or interna- 
tional considerations, such as benefits to 
be obtained by other countries, long-term 
needs of the economy for expanding mar- 
kets, the necessity of obtaining the best 
possible use of domestic resources, possi- 
ble strategic considerations, or the possi- 
ble repercussions of our action upon pol- 
icies of other countries towards us. To 
be sure, the President was left nominal 
freedom, within the limits of the statute, 
to determine finally the amount of con- 
cessions to be granted, but it would seem 
almost inevitable that the Tariff Com- 
mission’s findings would have a pre- 
dominant influence and might seriously 
limit the scope of the agreements con- 
cluded. Thus, the 1948 Act returns to 
the old protectionist theory that only the 
prosperity of an individual industry is 
affected by a tariff or a quota, and prac- 
tically makes such narrow protectionism 
the sole criterion for determining the 
concessions which may be made by the 
United States in trade agreements. 


‘Duplication of Effort” 


The fourth major objection to the new 
Act is the duplication of effort it has 


caused. The Act obliged the Tariff Com- 
mission to hold public hearings in the 
course of preparing its reports. However, 
as no provision was made for the Tariff 
Commission to receive views of exporters 
regarding concessions to be obtained or 
views of persons interested in the over- 
all aspects of the program, the Tariff 
Commission hearings did not eliminate 
the need for the regular hearings by the 
interdepartmental Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. Furthermore, since 
the Commission was to have no part in 
the further stage of recommending con- 
cessions to the President, all witnesses 
who wished to be sure of a hearing before 
those making the recommendations felt 
compelled to attend the CRI hearings. 
Thus, most producers of domestic goods 
competitive with imports sent represent- 
atives to testify at two hearings in Wash- 
ington instead of one. The result was a 
substantial and wholly unnecessary bur- 
den on all concerned. An attempt has 
been made to remedy matters by holding 
the two hearings simultaneously and co- 
ordinating the timetables of appearances, 
but, even so, a great deal of time and ef- 
fort was wasted. 

It is no wonder that the President 
characterized the Act as having serious 
defects and that he signed it only with 
reluctance and because it was so essen- 
tial that the program not lapse. 


Actions With Respect to GATT 


The President promised last June that 
in spite of the shortcomings of the new 
authority, an effort would be made to 
make the new procedures work, specif- 
ically by bringing new countries into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
negotiated at Geneva in 1947. 

In the General Agreement, known as 
GATT, each of 23 countries, which to- 
gether conducted over two-thirds of 
world trade in 1938, agreed to bind or re- 
duce specific tariffs or to bind, decrease 
or eliminate specific preferences that 
limited its trade. The tariff concessions 
thus exchanged affected products which 
accounted for approximately half of total 
world imports. In all, some 45,000 tariff 
items in different countries’ tariff nomen- 
clatures were covered. About 3,500 of 
these were in the United States tariff. 

Accompanying the lists of concessions 
by each country, or schedules as they are 
known, were general provisions along the 
lines of those contained in earlier trade 
agreements concluded by the United 
States. Their purpose was to assure each 
country that the concessions granted by 
others would not be nullified through 
nontariff action and to safeguard the 
legitimate domestic interests of the 
countries parties to the Agreement. 
Nine countries gave provisional effect to 
this unprecedented agreement on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, and by the time the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act was under 
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consideration most of the others were in 
the process of making it effective. It has 
now been made effective by 22 out of the 
23 countries involved. 

It had been contemplated from the 
outset that as soon as the first group of 
countries had made the Agreement ef- 
fective, more countries should be brought 
into it by a further round of negotia- 
tions. The contracting parties, includ- 
ing the United States, therefore met at 
Geneva in the late summer of 1948, sent 
out an invitation to other countries to 
negotiate with them, and drew up plans 
to negotiate in April 1949 with additional 
countries which might respond favor- 
ably. Denmark, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden and 
Uruguay and later Colombia and Liberia 
indicated a desire to negotiate, making 
thirteen new countries in all. 

Accordingly, on November 5, 1948, the 
United States published a formal an- 
nouncement of intention to negotiate 
agreements under the trade-agreements 
authority with the eleven new countries 
which had already responded. Lists of 
products to be considered for possible 
concessions by the United States were 
issued, the lists were transmitted to the 
Tariff Commission in order that the re- 
ports required under the 1948 Act might 
be prepared, and early in December the 
Tariff Commission and the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information held hear- 
ings simultaneously. On December 17, 
a notice and lists were published for the 
two other countries, along with sup- 
plementary lists in connection with ne- 
gotiations with the original eleven 
countries, and hearings on these addi- 
tional items were set to begin January 
25. 

Immediately that the hearings are 
over and the new material has been 
studied, the trade agreements organiza- 
tion must begin the preparation of 
recommendations to the President of 
concessions which may be offered by the 
United States in the negotiations next 
April. 


Should Be Strong and Effective 


I am confident that Congress intends 
to fulfill the President’s request for a 
strong and effective Trade Agreements 
Act. It can hardly be emphasized too 
much, however, that a large part of the 
good which this action can accomplish 
in connection with the April negotiations 
depends upon having the new Act in 
effect not only during the new negotia- 
tions proper, but now, while prepara- 
tions are being made. It is for this 
reason that the President has asked the 
Congress to act quickly to remove the 
restrictive procedures of the 1948 Act, 
to bring the Tariff Commission back into 
the trade-agreements family, and to re- 
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store confidence in the integrity of this 
program. 

With full participation by the Tariff 
Commission, under the old procedures, 
the concessions recommended to the 
President can be more intelligently for- 
mulated and can reflect a more balanced 
viewpoint than would be possible in the 
negative atmosphere which would in- 
evitably prevail under the present law. 
Furthermore, with full Tariff Commis- 
sion participation, experts from the 
Commission staff can be included in ac- 
tual negotiating teams where their con- 
tribution has been invaluable in the 
past. Under the Act which the President 
has requested, every officer concerned 
will be mindful of the need to safeguard 
the American economy, but at the same 
time we shall have a clear mandate to 
broaden the bases of United States for- 
eign trade, to create purchasing power 
for American exports, and to guide the 
economy as a whole into the most pro- 
ductive lines possible. 


“Broader Reasons” 

I have attempted to describe briefly 
the need for this legislation and what 
time schedule is involved. Before I close 
I would like to say something of the 
broader reasons why it is necessary to 
push forward with a program for relaxa- 
tion of trade barriers. 

First, as one of the oldest and best 
known measures of international eco- 
nomic cooperation, great significance 
attaches to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program both at home and abroad 
as proof that United States economic 
policy takes into account the world-wide 
nature of prosperity and security. 

But the trade-agreements program is 
more than asymbol. In each agreement, 
we exchange specific benefits which im- 
prove our opportunities to sell and im- 
prove some other country’s ability to 
sell in our market. The latter point is 
worth noting, as we cannot maintain 
the high returns we now earn by pro- 
ducing goods for a world market unless 
we stimulate imports. Exports look 
large at present, and unquestionably they 
will remain large for as long as this 
country is willing to foot the bill. Beyond 
that time, however, prudence and neces- 
sity will force other countries to limit 
their foreign purchases substantially to 
the value of what they can sell abroad. 
A principal market for many countries 
is the United States. Whether we offer 
these countries a chance to sell us more 
of the things our consumers want will, 
therefore, inevitably affect the welfare 
of the segments of our economy which 
must sell part of their output abroad. 

Besides stimulating trade, the agree- 
ments we conclude will increase the 
number of countries bound to us by the 
general provisions of our agreements. 
With allowance for needed flexibility 


in special circumstances such as the ab. 
normal exchange shortages which exist 
at the present time, these provisions wij} 
assure us most-favored-nation treatment 
by the other countries in matters of 
tariffs, quotas, exchange controls, and 
other restrictions on imports. They wil 
also reserve rights under which this 
country can be sure of protecting jts 
vital interests. 

How this helps the United States js 
clear. Practically the entire world out- 
side the United States lacks goods and, 
though in desperate need of our goods, 
lacks the means of buying from the 
United States. Imports from us must 
be tailored to ability to pay. There js 
great danger that restrictions imposed 
in this situation will curb purchases from 
us more than is necessary and will last 
longer than necessary. Trade-agree. 
ment commitments provide an impor. 
tant immediate safeguard in these cir. 
cumstances, defining what is necessary 
and what is not. They forbid all unnec- 
essary restriction and discrimination and 
give us powerful leverage for use in the 
event that another country restricts its 
trade unduly. Ina positive way, by as- 
suring other countries a market in the 
United States, the agreements also in- 
fluence other countries to expand their 
most productive industries beyond do- 
mestic needs, confident of a growing 
integration of world markets. 


“Integral Part of Over-All Program” 

The trade-agreements program is an 
integral part of our over-all program for 
world economic recovery. 

The European Recovery Program ex- 
tends immediate assistance on a short- 
term basis to put the European countries 
back on their feet. As a part of this 
program we have asked them, and they 


have agreed, to follow certain funda- 
mental policies. The basic principles of 
the European Recovery Program, as 


stated in the OEEC programs and as re- 
affirmed in the bilateral agreements be- 
tween the participating countries and 
ourselves is that they will increase pro- 
duction, put their financial houses in or- 
der, and expand their trade with each 
other and with the rest of the world. 
So far as the United States has it in its 
power to do so, it must support and en- 
courage these three objectives. They are 
fundamentals of economic. recovery. 
Obviously we cannot urge countries to 
adopt policies directed toward economic 
health if we do not pursue the same ob- 
jectives ourselves. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion, upon which Congress will soon be 
asked to take favorable action, provides 
a long-term mechanism by which all 
countries’ commercial policies, in the 
broadest sense of the term, may be tested 
and guided into conformity with a pat- 
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Each part of this program is impor- 


tant. 
and consistent whole. 


Each contributes to an effective 


Viewed in that perspective, it is per- 
fectly clear to me that the trade-agree- 
ments program must continue in the 
form which will render it most effective; 
namely the form introduced in H. R. 1211, 





the form which has stood the test of 
experience for fourteen years. 
. . ‘ . 
Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 7) 
Evrope—Continued 
Fuel: 
Coal and related fuels $208, 051, 000 
Petroleum and products. 376, 252, 000 
Raw and Semifinished Prod- 
ucts: 
Cotton 311, 164, 000 
Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts 101, 459, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 41, 429, 000 
Fabricated basic textiles 58, 520, 000 
Lumber and lumber manu- 
factures one 55, 084, 000 
Pulp, paper, and paper 
products 49, 957, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 26, 374, 000 
Metallic ores and concen- 
trates 26, 698, 000 
Iron andsteel mill products 98, 417, 000 
Nonferrous metals and 
products " 258, 153, 000 
Miscellaneous raw and semi- 
finished products 23, 658, 000 
Machinery and Equipment 391, 986, 000 
Vehicles and Equipment 182, 148, 000 
Miscellaneous and Unclassi- 
fied 
Tobacco 116, 079, 000 
Miscellaneous inedible ani- 
mal and vegetable 3, 368, 000 
Wearing apparel 450, 000 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 
manufactures 5, 059, 000 
Miscellaneous industrial 
materials and manufac- 
tured products 24, 746, 000 
Reconstruction projects 8, 100, 000 
Technical Services 1, 216, 000 
Ocean Freight 346, 161, 000 
Special Fund (Greece) 2, 500, 000 
Grand Total 
Food and Agricultural Com- 
modities 1, 954, 664, 000 
Industrial Commodities 1, 912, 883, 000 
Technical Services 1, 216, 000 
Ocean Freight 346, 161, 000 
Special Fund (Greece) 2, 500, 000 
4, 217, 424, 000 
CHINA 
Bread grains 17, 350, 000 
Rice 42, 867, 000 
Cotton 69, 790, 000 
Fertilizer 7, 020, 000 
Coal - 286, 000 
Petroleum products 47, 506, 000 
Technical services 1, 526, 000 
Ocean freight 9, 803, 000 
Special Emergency Fund 1, 000, 000 
197, 148, 000 
SUMMARY 
Total, Europe 4, 217, 424, 000 
Total, China 197, 148, 000 


Total, all countries 
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4, 414, 572, 000 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE, 


.— Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in the New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York. 


Composed in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


— 


Australia 


Belgium ___ France 
Canada Dollar: Official. 
Free--_. 

Ceylon__-. , i ae 

Czechoslovakia Koruna 

Denmark Krone... 

France (metropolitan) Franc._- 
Official 
‘ree 

India_- : Rupee 

Netherlands Guilder 

New Zealand. - Pound 

Norway Krone 

Philippine Republic Peso 

Portugal. Escudo- 

South Africa Pound 

Spain a Peseta 

Straits Settlements __ Dollar 

Sweden ‘ Krona 

Switzerland | Frane 


United Kingdom 


Average of daily rates for that part of the year during 
which quotations were certified. 
? Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 
On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government 


Monetary unit 


Pound: Free 


Pound: Free 





Average rate 


Latest 
ve - —| available 
scoember | Guotation 
1947 148 | December | "Jan. 31, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
1. 0000 1.0000 1.0000 1.0000 
. 9200 . 9169 . 9225 . 9265 
Jguts See Sel Maar Sct SB . 3012 
. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
Rg ene ewe eri ate tented 
é 10049 0047 . 0047 
; 1, 0032 0032 . 0031 
. 3016 2.3017 2.3017 2.3017 
. 3776 . 3767 3762 . 3764 
3. 2229 3 3. 5048 3. 9915 3.9915 
. 2016 2016 2016 . 2016 
RES SEE oe . 4968 
. 0403 . 0402 0403 . 0403 
4. 0074 4. 0075 4.0075 4.0075 
. 0913 10913 4, 0913 (5) 

ad, pene eA . 4708 
. 2782 . 2782 2782 . 2782 
. 2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0286 4.0313 4.0315 4.0318 


increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par 
with the British pound 

‘ Based on quotations through December 17. 

5 Quotations not available after December 17, 1948. 
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Agency Opportunities 


38. Brazil—Mesbla, S. A. (importing dis- 
tributor, retailer, manufacturer’s _ sales 
agent), Rua do Passeio 42/54, Rio de Janeiro, 
desires exclusive agency only for the follow- 
ing Diesel motors: Stationary, from 30 hp. to 
150 hp.; maritime, from 35 hp. to 150 hp.; 
together with generator, as generator set, 
from 5 kv. a. to 300 kv. a. Firm seeks repre- 
sentation for all Brazil excepting Federal 
District, and States of Rio de Janeiro, Es- 
pirito Santo, and Minas Gerais, 

39. Germany—Johannes Berndt Nfi., Spi- 
talerstr. 11 (24) Hamburg, seeks representa- 
tion from manufacturers of cotton goods. 

40. Germany—Ursula Schmeil, 56, Cyriaks- 
ring, Brunswick, wishes to act as a represent- 
ative for United States firms. 


Additional Foreign Visitor 

41. Venezuela—Leon Herzog, representing 
Cia. Anénima Adams, Edificio Veroes 14 
and 14-1, Caracas, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of men’s and women’s sports- 
wear in California, and shoe manufacturers 
in Chicago. Scheduled to arrive January 23, 
via New York City, for a month's visit. U.S. 
address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concession- 
aires—Angola. 

Advertising Media—Angola. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Haiti. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 


Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Trinidad. 
Automotive-Equipment Importers and 


Dealers—Venezuela. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Luxembourg. 

Bakeries—British Malaya. 

Bakeries—Greece. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Canada. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Bahamas. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Austria. 

Business Firms—-Fernando Po and Spanish 
Guinea. 

Business Firms—Liberia. 

Candle Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Canneries—Greece. 

Casket Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Casket Manufacturers—Chile. 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Morocco. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers— 
Portugal. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Cuba. 

Cotton Waste, Linter, and Shoddy Import- 
ers and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—lItaly. 

Drug (Crude Botanical) Exporters—Iran. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—-Ecuador. 

Feather Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Uruguay. 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers— 
Italy. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers — 
Switzerland. 
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Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Greece. 

Hospitals—Burma. 

Hotels—Turkey. 

Ice Plants—Turkey. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Austria. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Peru. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Cuba. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Guatemala. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Uruguay. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
France. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Barbados. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Israel. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Motion-Picture Industry—British 
Africa. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Austria. 

Optical-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Ecuador. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Morocco. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Spain. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—Belgium. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Bo- 
livia. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—El 
Salvador. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Uru- 
guay. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Bahamas. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Iran. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Colombia. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Agents—Guatemala. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—lItaly. 

Soap Manufacturers—Spain. 

Steamship Agents—Guatemala. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Paraguay. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers in 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Peru. 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Burma. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources and in some instances, as 
indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 

Rubber-Goods 
Germany. 


Tool Manufacturers and Exporters—West- 
ern Germany. 


East 


Manufacturers—Western 





Dry-dock facilities at the ship-repair 
yards on the Golden Horn in Istanbul, 
Turkey, will be increased with all possible 
speed, the Ministry of Communications 
reports. New docks and workshops are 
to be provided, and new equipment added 
to existing installations. The floating 
dock at Haskoy in Istanbul, sunk several 
years ago, is being salvaged with a view 
to repair. 
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actions are subject to close supervision 
by the Netherlands authorities and to a 
considerable measure of official direction. 

The bodies now entrusted with recom- 
mending the general planning and allo- 
cation of the imports into Indonesia rep- 
resent predominantly the old-established 
trading houses. Such houses receive 
preferential consideration in the allot- 
ment of imports, in accordance with 
their prewar shares in the trade, al- 
though a margin is provided for quali- 
fied newcomers. On the export side, 
special agencies control the movement of 
copra, quinine, mineral ores, and produce 
of undetermined ownership. 


The Occupied Areas 

Several steps were taken during 1948 
to facilitate the conduct of private trade 
with Japan and Western Germany, and 
to broaden the scope and scale of their 
commercial exchanges with their normal 
prewar trading partners. The aim is 
again to make available to world mar- 
kets the large quantities of essential 
civilian commodities formerly produced 
by Japan and Germany, in return for the 
foreign materials and products they need 
and, at the same time, to reduce the costs 
to the occupying powers of supplying 
necessary imports, by making those areas 
more self-supporting. 

Export contracts may now be executed 
directly between Japanese sellers and 
private foreign buyers, although they 
are still subject to approval by the Japa- 
nese and Occupation authorities, for con- 
sistency with the price ceilings and gen- 
eral export program. All imports into 


Japan continue subject to the consent of 


the Occupation authorities, and are 
understood still to consist mainly of basic 
necessities and raw materials for indus- 
trial operations. 

The joint arrangement concluded by 
Japan with five sterling-area countries— 
United Kingdom and colonies, Australia, 
India, New Zealand, and South Africa— 
contemplates for the fiscal year 1948-49 
a considerable increase in the volume of 
trade between Japan and this group of 
countries, which have been traditional 
markets for Japanese textiles and other 
products and important sources of Ja- 
pan’s necessary raw materials. Agree- 
ments were also concluded during 1948 
with a number of other countries, of 
Southeast Asia and of Europe, for the 
exchange of goods between them on the 
familiar open-account basis, with any 
net balance to be settled in dollars. 

Since December 1948, it has been pos- 
sible to make export contracts for most 


commodities from the British and Amer. 
ican Zones of Germany directly with the 
suppliers, within the framework of cer. 


tain general regulations. Earlier in the 
year, the import procedure was modified 
so as to allow increasing participation by 
German firms in the actual procurement 
of certain scheduled imports: Many of 
the purchases for the Bizonal Area are 
still being handled by the Joint Export. 
Import Agency. 

The most important recent stimulus to 
the German economy was the revalyg- 


tion of the mark in May, and the adoption | 


by the military authorities of a uniform 
conversion rate of 30 cents for import 
and export transactions in most com. 
modities. 

With the additional arrangements con- 
cluded by the Bizonal authorities during 
1948, trade agreements are now in op- 
eration with all but three countries of 
Europe, and are under negotiation with 
several countries of South America, 
These agreements, under which the yol- 
ume of German exports has increased 
substantially, typically provide for the 
products of which each country is to fa- 
cilitate delivery to the other, and are 
planned so that movements of goods in 
both directions shall approximately off- 
set each other in aggregate annual value. 

Under agreements reached late in 1948, 
the French-occupied Zone of Germany 
is to be merged economically with the 
joint British-American Zones early in 
1949. The conditions of foreign trading 
developed for the Bizonal Area are to 
be progressively applied to the whole of 
Western Germany. 

The trade agreement between the 
British-American and Soviet Zones of 
Germany for 1948 called for an enlarged 
exchange of goods, on a balanced basis, 
to a value 50 percent higher than during 
the preceding year. However, these 
inter-zonal trade movements were cut 
off after the attempted Russian block- 
ade of Berlin from the West. 





In a yard at Deest in the province of | 
Gelderland, Netherlands, a motor-traw- 7 


ler has been built on account of Empresa 
de Pesca at Aveiro in Portugal. This 
trawler is one of the largest in the world. 
This new vessel, the Santo Andre, meas- 
ures 3,300 tons and has an engine of 
1,100 horsepower. She ‘has a crew of 64 
This ship is fully equipped for codfish- 
ing near the Greenland coast, her equip- 
ment including an installation for the 
manufacture of cod-liver oil. Early in 
February the ship was to leave Portugal 
for Greenland, with a cargo of 500 tons 
of salt necessary for codfishing. It is 
hoped that the ship will return to Por- 
tugal after 2 months with a cargo of 
about 1,000,000 kilograms of codfish. 
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